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ABSTiaCT 

This report is the third in a series based on data 
from regional state colleges and universities. It includes 
comparative findings from extensive guestionnaire data from 1974-75 
and recent data from othl'r sources- The critical areas examined 
include enrollments, degrees and programs offered, libraries, recent 
innovative programs, budgeting and financial patterns, and 
coordination and control, Host data are presented in tabular form, 
without extensive statistical analysis. The information is intended 
to aid educators and administrators in long-range planning- The 
guestionnaire form is included. (Author/HSl) 
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The enrol Imont figures for total students, undergraduate students and 
graduate students in SCUs and other PubMc institutions wer© reversed In 
tables ll-j and 11^2. The 1 975 figures should read: 

Total Students Undergraduate Students Graduate Students 

SCUs 2,259,799 2555 1, 738,277 25^ 395,812 33;^ 

Other Public 2,527,430 28$ 1,829,958 27^ 459,986 39^ 

Institutions 



Textual material should be corrected as follows: 



Page 5 line 9 change 27? to 25^ 

"5 "10 " 25$ to 271 

"9 "3 39% to 53% 

"9 " 4 " 33rZ to 39^ 

"9 "6 " 459,986 to 395,812 
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PREFACE 



During the last few decades, the continued growth and curricular expansion 
of regional state colleges and universities represented a major educational 
achievement for American society,- In this period of time, numerous former 
teacher education colleges became comprehensive postsecondary education 
institutions. The total number of regional state colleges and universitiei (SCUs) 
exceeded 330, of which 324 belonged to the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities (AASCU) by 1 976. 

Many of these institutions expanded to include additional sub^baccalaureate 
programs as well as broadened areas of baccalaureate offerings, Diversincation 
and specialization in curricular offerings characterized the pericd of expansion in 
SCUs, In addition, many of these institutions expanded to include graduate 
education at the intermediate or master*s level, and approximately 45 institu- 
tions offered programs at the doctoral level. 

This report Is the third in a series, all based on data from AASCU-type 
institutions. The first baseline report, using 1966-68 data, was issued in 1969, 
The second report, developed from 1970 and 1972 data, was published in 1973. 
This third study includes comparative findings based on extensive questionnaire 
data from 1974^75 and other recent data from 1975 or current 1976 sources. 

The objectives of the 1969 report, 77;^ Developing State Colleges and 
Universittes,'^ which set the tone for subsequent studies were to: ^ 

L Determine and describe the general characteristics of institutional changes 
during the past several decades, such as: student recruitment and admis- 
sions policies, faculty staffing and faculty salaries, institutional name, 
student enrollment, purpose, and degree programs. 

2, Determine and describe current institutional characteristics such as size of 
institution, curricular programs, financial support, and methods of 
funding. 



1, F.F. Harcleroad, C,T, Molen, Jr„ and Jack Rayman, The Rmonal State Colleges and 
Universities Kntcr the !970s. (Jowa City, Iowa: The American College Testing Program, 
1973.) 

2. F.F, Harcleroad, H.B, Sagen, and CT. Molcn, Jr., The Deveioping State Colleges and 
Umvemties: MistoriCQi Background, Current Status, and Future Plans. (Iowa City, Iowa: 
Tlie American College Testing Propam, 1 969.) 
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3, Determine and desgribe projected plans for developmoiit of curriculur 
offerings at the baccalauroatc, master's, and doctoral levels, 

4. Determine and describe currently developing forms of administrative 
organization, including patterns of state coordination and controL 

5, Determine and describe current ideas and plans for innovative or experi* 
mental programs of college instruction, 

6. Determine and describe the particular changes in programs for the cduca' 
tion of elementary and secondary teachers which have resulted from major 
changes in the institutions. 

For the nrst 1966 study, 194 questionnaire responses from AASCU^ype 
institutions provided data. In 1970, a follow-up questionnaire for the second 
study resulted in 231 usable responses with information on similar growth and 
change variables. In 1972, a supplementary survey yielded follow-up data for 
comparison with the 1970 questionnaire. The responses to these questionnaires 
formed the basis for the study reported in 1973, TIw Regional Stata CollGges 
and Universities Enter the 1970s. 

Finally, in 1974'75 this third study collected follow-up data for comparison 
with the 1966*68 and 1970^72 data. The critical areas examined in this study 
concerned enrollments, degrees and programs offered, libraries, recent innovative 
programs, budgeting and fmancial patterns and coordination and control (see 
Appendix 2) Two hundred forty-two (242) usable responses were received from 
AASCU- typ^^ institutions to this extensive questionnaire. 

The responses to this follow-up questionnaire provided the data used in the 
current analysis. Since these data were *'soft" in character, sophisticated 
statistical analysis was considered inappropriate. Because of differences in 
sample si^e and institutions represented in the 1966, 1970, and 1975 data, strict 
comparability of the three studies was not possible. Therefore, most of the data 
was presented in tabular form to facilitate ease of comparison with tables from 
the previous studies. 

Three persons deserve special recognition for significant contributions to the 
completion of this third study. Leigh Wimpey and Gary McElrath of the 
American College Testing Program respectively helped design and code the 
questionnaire and faciUtated the compilation of the data, Russell Cuon, graduate 
assistant in the Higher gduf^tion Program, assisted materially in tabulating some 
of the data, preparing tables ahdlhe final copy. 

Hopefully the present study, which intended to up-date the previous studies, 
will prove useful to educators and administrators as they engage in long-range 
planning for postsccondary education in the future. 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE REGIONAL STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

19664970 



The 1968 study resulted in several major conclusions which subsequently 
became the major areas of consideration in the 1973 study. One important 
section of the 1968 study focused upon the presentation of a schema for 
grouping SCUs into 4 basic categories.- These categories, described below, 
applied as generally in 1973 as in 1966. The categories of SCUs included: 

A. Single purpose, highly-^specialized college--a few still existed in 1970, 
These institutions pursued limited objectives and attracted highly moti» 
vated students to their limited curricula such as art or maritime studies. 
The number of these institutions continued to decline. 



B. Teachers College^an institution whose primary purpose of praparing ^ 
teachers reflected its applied orientation. These institutions were usually 
small, located in rural areas and emphasized undergraduate instruction, 

C. Comprehensive State College or University-this included nearly 2/3 of 
SCUs in the 1970 study. Those institutions offered liberal arts and 
professional curricula in addition to teacher education. Both gnduate and 
undergraduate programs were offered, 

D. Regional State Universities^these included the large, more urban Insti- 
Eutions attended by a geographically diverse student body. Although 
offering undergraduate majors, these institutions placed great emphasis 
upon graduate education and research. 

The 1968 study also presented a framework for classifying the types of 
postseeondary institutions,^ This two-dimensional grid allowed institutions to be 
classified by graduate versus undergraduate level of instruction and theoretical 
versus applied orientation (see Figure M). The description of the model 
presented in the 1973 study included:^ 



L Hafclcroad, Molcn, and Rayman* 71ie Regional State Collages and Lfnivmities Entcf 
the 1970s, p. 

2. /bid. p. i, 

3, ibid, p. 8, 
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UNIVERSITY GRADUATE-RiSEARCH EMPHASIS 




COLLEGIATE UNDERGRADgATE-INSTRUCTlON EMPHASIS 



Figure A two-dimensional framework for elassHy^nfl higher 
eduoatlonal Initltutlons. 
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In the first diinunsioii, colleges uongentrate on undergraduate instruction, 
with graduate instruction and research viewed generally as a secondary 
function if offered, A university, on the other hand, emphasizes graduate and 
advanced professional instruction and research. In the second dimension* 
application-oriented institutions emphasize occupationahprofessional major 
fields, interpretive schnlarshipj and applied programs of community and 
public service. Research activities are directed toward the solution of specific, 
immediate problems, In contrast, theoretically-oriented institutions stress 
basic theoretical knowledge, less specialized majors, and fundamental re^ 
search. In this frame of reference, the outside vertical areas of the "educa- 
tional universe" represent differentiated specialized institutions, one applied 
and the other theoretical. The larger middle area represents comprehen- 
siveness with a varying emphasis on both theory and its practical application. 

In addition to these two major findings in the 1968 and 1973 studies, four 
major areas of change in SCUs appeared significant in both studies. These major 
areas included enrollment, degree programs, curricular innovations, and financial 
conditions. 

As one of the most significant findings, the 1968 study showed rapid 
increases in enrollment in SCUs and predicted enrollment increases of 1 10% by 
1975.^ In 1968, the SCUs were the fastest growing baccalaureate degree-granting 
se^cnt of higher education,^ By 1970, the growth rate indicated a slowing 
trend in which baccalaureate enrollment in SCUs increased rnore slowly than 
enrollment in other public institutions.^ In the area of graduate enrollment, 
^owth continued in both the 1968 and 1973 studies althougli the total number 
of graduate degrees earned in SCUs decreased in the 1973 study, ^ 

Teacher education continued as the primary focus of SCUs, However, both In 
1968 and 1973, the expansion of degree program offerings included a broaden- 
ing of subject fields in both undergraduate and graduate level programs. As 
described in the 1973 study, programs expanded greatly by more speciahzation 
and diversification.^ Many SCUs implemented sub-baccalaureate curricular 
offerings in addition to expanding their baccalaureate programs. 

Growth in business-related and health-related programs exemplified the 
trend toward continued growth in professional occupational fields. Furthermore, 
the tremendous growth of graduate program offerings indicated the attempt by 



4, Harulefoad, Sagun, and Mijlen, The Dcvclopin^ii Siait^ Colleges ami UnlvvrsUles, p. 7, 

5. Ibid, p, 7, 

b, Harclcroad, Molen, and Ray man, 77r* Regional State Colleges and Vniv6tsitk*$ Enter 
the J 970s. p, 19. 

7, Ihid^ p, 21. 1^9 

8. Ihid, p. 13. ^ ^ 
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many SCUs to accommodate the growing enroUment in graduate education. 
Also, SCUs took the lead in establishing specialized doctorates luch m the 
Doctor of Arts, but did so without eliminating more traditional doctorates. 
Thus, many of the doctoral^degree granting SCUs offered a' variety of doctoral 
degiees rather than concentrating on the Doctor of Education degree which 
traditionally had been their specialty. 

In the area of curriculum innovation, SCUs in 1968 and 1973 demonstrated a 
trend toward divirsiflcation. The 1968 study discussed increases in less^han^bac- 
calaureate programs, arts and sciences, and oecupational programs, and general 
education offerinp. The 1973 study confirmed these increases and described 
trends toward othar innovations such as alternative degree programs and 
emphasis upon international programs, .This emphasis upon international pro^ 
grams and area studies illustrated the commitment of AASCU-type institutions 
to broadening their horizons and contributing to worldwide understanding. 

One of the areas of the 1973 study which conflrmed the 1968 study included 
the trend toward greater state control and increases in financial problems in 
times of financial stringency. The 1968 study described increased costs and 
hi^er educational and general income with decreasing student/faculty ratios and 
a need for additional funds to accommodate increasing enrollments. AltUpugii^ 
the 1973 study reported declining enrollment ratios, the actual enroUni^t 
Increases coupled with the hi^i inflation rate necessitated increased educational 
costs and a high percentage of educational and general income. In spite of the 
declining rate of enroUrtient and the redirection of students to diverse programs, 
the increased actual enrollment contributed to increasing instructional costs. The 
student/faculty ratio declined, but at a gradual rate rather than attaining the 
20:1 ratio projected in the 1968 study. 

Finally, the 1968 study supported the concept of a regional state university 
with distinctive functions. Such an institution emphasized "professional instruc- 
tion, interpretive scholarship, applied research and development, and 
community^oriented public services."^ This description of the SCU applied in 
1973 as well as the present. 
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9, Ibid, p. 18, 
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CHAPTER 2 

INSTITUTIONAL SIZE AND ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 



TTie growth rata of the state colleges and universities between 1954 and 1966 
increased more rapidly than in any other group of 4-year institutions.^ Between 
1966 and 1970, the powth rate slowed in both total degree credit enrolment 
and earned depees awarded.^ Between 1970 and 1975 both total degree credit 
enrollment and earned degrees awarded increased in state coUeges and univer- 
sities. An examination of the data since 1970 (Tablas IM, 11=2, 11=3) yielded the 
following observations and trends. 

Under^duate Enrollment and Degrees 

Between 1970 and 1975 undergraduate enrolljnent at state colleges and 
universities ♦ icreased from 21% to 27% of total enrollment, while all other 
public 4=year institutions decreased from 32% to 25% (sea Tables IM, II-2), This 
reversed the 1966 = 1970 trend which saw undergraduate enrollment in SCUs 
increasing by 25% while all other public 4'year institutions increased by 33%.^ 
*nie 2-year public institutions grew slightly from 21% of ttie total public 
enrollment in 1970 to 25% of the total public enrollment. SCUs in 1970 '1975 
clearly demonstrated the most rapid enrollment growth of all public institutions, 

SCUs showed similar incraases in number of earned degrees conferred (Table 
II-3). The earned degrees for undergraduate students in SCUs increased from 
44% of total public institutions to 48%, During this same period, the under- 
graduate degrees for other public institutions decreased from 55% to 51% of total 
public Jnstitutions, 

Between 1970 and 1975, both the undergraduate mrottment and number of 
undergraduate degrees awarded in state colleges and universities experienced an 
increase. These fmdinp confirmed and extended the 1970 findlnp reported in 
the 1973 study in which both areas increased only slightly. 



L Horclarood, MoloHi and Royman, The Rvgtonsl State Colhges and Universities Enter 
the 1970s, p. 19. 

2. Ibid, p. 19. 

3. Ibid, p. 20. 
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TABLE Ih I 



Opening Fall Degfie Credit Enfollnientl 19?0 and 19?§ 
By Leyel, By Typi of Initltution, By Type of ContrQl 

Depi Credit EnrQllmenti1S?0and1i?i 
Control and Type Total Studenti Undirgr^uft Studints Graduate Studenti 

m \m m m m \m 



4 Year 

SOU UQ3,Q?e 2J2I.430 i.3e2,4ii ijii5B wm mm 

Other Public imm mm mm mxn w w 

Subtotal 4,ie?,0Q0 4J8i22e 3^1,000 3^08^31 mm iiiJBB 

2Year mm WM mm i^^n^^ — -^^ 

mm WW mm mwi mm Bewia 



4 Year 1,951,000 2,1iB|96 1|31Q00 320,000 . 338,212 

^ 2 Year 10M00, WBE 100,000 80,818 — 

' Total Priyiti 2,0S?,000 2,218,461 1,?4e,000 1,568,001 320,000 338,202 
Grand Total 1,800,000 9iOO,B83 §,862,000 e,804,iM 046,000 1,184^ 
Sgyrces of 1010 data: " Amiricin Coynoil on Education. W on Wjgk ftok 1011,^ pp. ?1.1i, ?1.1?, 11^35. 

Nitionel Canter for Eduoation Statbtioi. kli imifmnt //? W# E^mtion iSli Weihlnoton, i9?4, p, 8. 



TABLE jh 2 
Opening Pal! Qegrii Credit EnrQllminti liJO, 19IE 
iy Livil jy Tp of Inititytlon Jy Type of Cert 

Totil Students Undifgfiduiti Graduite 

^ntroi \m wi \m , \m \m ^ 

andTypi Number "I Number I ifubar % Mm % Nymbir I Numbir I 



SCU lJ03.Q?i 23 mm 21 1392,415 2] \,mm tl 247,090 20 409186 39 

Other Univ. 2,483124 32 2,219 JM 25 2,005,022 32 1j3e,2?? 21 378,902 40 305,812 33 

^ aVeir ^ 1,371,000 IB 2,104,193 23 1,371,000 2t 1,717,714 2i - ^^^^ 

Totil 0^542,000 7J 0,891,422 70 4|16,M0 74 0,320,149 77 020,000 81 300,791 72 

Priyati 

4Yiar 1,507,000 20 2,118,896 23 1,037,000 24 1,477,747 21 320,000 34 338,292 28 

2Viir 109,000 1 99,000 1 109,000 2 90,808 2---- ........ 

Totil 2,007,000 27 2,218,461 24 1;746,000 26 1,068,601 23 320,000 34 338,202, 28 

Grand 

Total 7,608,000 100 9,109,883 100 6,662,000 100 6,894,504 100 946,000 100 1,194,090 100 

Source: 1970 Diti-Nitionil Canter for iducitional Statiitlcs. M Emllmntln Hlihn EMon Wi WaihinotQn, D.C. 1974, 
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TABLE Ih 3 

Earned Dagriii lilO and 19?E by Levil, by Type of Inititution - 



Type of 



laehilQr'i istir'i Doctoreti 



ecu 2eei4o mm mm 319345 43,40? m m m 

UniviriitiiS 402J?0 4e4.?11 J9JJ73 33?|0e 81184 mm .m m 

^ Total Public ae2J15 881250 E38,1?e Wm 13Mi1 181,104 10,188 21.811 

'private 3?9,8eB 432,489 29E,14? 298,921 im lOW 12^ 
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Total 1ff2J91 1,32Q,?39 833,322 954,318 209,387 278,259 29,872 33.828 

Sources: Americin CQuncll on Education. 4 Fscf look on^i0 MmM "Eafned Deoreef 1971 

National Centif for Educational Statiitici, Emiii Dpii ConM: Ml ^ /M Ui Governinifit Prlntino Office, 1170, 

National Center for Educational Statiitici, M Dpii Co/) W: iSMind WM Ui Oovirnniint Printing 
OffioMO?! 



GFaduate Enrollment and Earned Dapees 



The graduate enrollment in SCUs showed the greatest ehange of any 
enrollment level (lee Table Between 1970 and 1975, the graduate 

enrollment in SCUs increased from 26% to 39% of total graduate enrollments. 
Other public graduate enrollmenti decreased from 40% to 33% of total graduate 
enrollments. The growth of graduate enrollment in SCUi from 247,098 students 
in 1970 to 459,986 student! in 1975 contributed significantly to the increaia in 
total ^aduate enrollment in public institutions* 

Between 1970 and 1975, the number of graduate degrees awarded by SCUs 
also increased significantly. The number of master*s degrees awarded increased 
from 35% of the total master*s degrees awarded by all public institutions in 1970 
to 43% in 1975. Concomitantly the master's degrees awarded by other public 
institutions decreased from 64% to 56%. TTie doctoral degrees awarded by SCUs 
increased from 5% to 6% of doctoral degrees offered by public institutions. 
These findings generally confirmed the 1973 report which discussed expansion 
in graduate programs in SCUs. However, these 1970 findings concerning a 
decrease in number of graduate degrees earned are contradicted by' the present 
data, Earned graduate degrees at SCUs constituted 43% of til masters* degrees 
and 6% of doctoral degrees awarded by public institutions, TTius there was a 
significant growth in number of graduate degrees conferred by SCUs between 
1970 and 1975. 



Total Enrollment and Earned Deptes 

A comparison of 1970 enrollment data with the 1975 data indicated that 
public institutions increased their percentage of the total enrollment in higher 
educatio;! fiom 73% to 76%. This increase occurred in SCUs and S-year 
institutions in an amount sufficient to offset the decrease in total enrollment in 
other public institutions, TTiis increase in enrollment in public institutions 
occurred ,at the expense of private institutions, which declined in enrollment 
from 27% of the total enrollment in 1970 to 24% of tl^g. total enrollment in 
.1975. Thesfi -data confirmed the trend identified in both previous studies, which 
reported the major growth in public rather than private institutions.^ 

Another trend found significant in the previous studies and confirmed by the 
present study was the expansion of graduate enrollment and earned degrees 
awarded in SCUs. As in the second report in 1973, SCUs and private 4-year 
institutions both experienced graduate enrollment increases (see Table IM). 



4, Ibid, p. 2L 




Analysis of Fall Enrollment by Institution Bum 

The trend of increasing enrollments in SCUi reported in 1969 and 1974 
continued. In 1973, SCUs of 6,000 or more students enrolled 71% of all the 
students attending state colleges and universities.^ The 1973 report included 
predictions that SCUs would move toward a modal enrollment lize in exceis of 
4,000 students.^ The present 1975 data confirmed these predictioni (see Table 
IM), Aithou^ no dramatic changes occurred between 1970 and 1975, the per 
cent of institutions with a total enrollment between 4,000 and 5,999 increased 
from 20% to 22%, In the same time period, tSe pe^jccnt of institutions with an 
enrollment of 10,000 to 14,999 students decreased from 12% to 9%. The 
differences of sample size of N ^ 267 in 1970 and N « 222 in 1975 may have 
affected these results. 

Additional evidence of a trend toward a 4,000 enrollment mode occurred in 
the institutions with enrollment of 1,000 or fewer students. The institutions 
with fewer than 999 students showed a decrease from 6% to 5% of the total 
enrallment. Correspondin^y, those institutions enrolling 1,000 to 1,999 stu- 
dents increased from 12% to 14% of the total enrollment. 



TABLill^4 
OPENING FALL DEGREE iNROLLMENT 
1970 and 1975 



Size 

Inititution 


Total 


1970 

Percent 


Total 


1975 

Percent 


15,000 and up 


20 


7 


16 


7 


10,000 to 14,999 


32 


12 


21 


g 


6,000 to 9,999 


54 


20 


44 


20 


4,000 to 5,999 


53 


20 


48 


22 


2,000 to 3,999 


60 


23 


50 


23 


1,000 to 1,999 


3t 


12 


31 


14 


0 to 999 


17 


6 


12 


5 


Total 


267 


100 


222 


100 



Source: 1970 data, Harcleroad, Mofan, and Ray man. The Regional State 
CoffBgBsand Unis^emities Enter the 1970$. Table 11-4. 



5. ibid, p, 25. 

6, !hid, p, 25. 
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Inititution Ske Based on PTE Enrollment Data 



The preiant questionnaire provided fairly complete data concerning full4ime 
equivalent enrollment figures and projections (Table 11*5). Theie data demon* 
strated that inititutions in the 4,000 ^ 5,000 size increased from 9% to 14% of 
the total. Institutions with enrollment of 5,000 to 6,000 and 8,000 to 10,000 
decreased from 13% to 9% of the total, 

The largest percentage of AASCU institutions continued to enroll fewer than 
6,000 FTE students. However, the percent of institutions enrolling 15,000 or 
more FTE students continued to increase rapidly. The 15,000 to 20,000 group 
increased from 3.5% to 5.9% of the total between 1970 and 1975. This 
conflrmed the trend suggested in the 1973 report. 

Finally, we compared the FTE enrollment projections for 1966, 1970, and 
1915 (see Figure IM) and the actual figures for 1972 and 1975 (see Figure 11-2). 
These data indicated that projections made by AASCU administrators closely 
approximated the actual enrollments. In the volatile period from 1970 to 
1974'75 this represents a significant administrative achievement in prediction of 
fiuurtf developments. 
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TABLE II -e 
The Siii of Initiiutioni in 
\m ^ li lAptualL Wl ^ n end ie?i ^ ?e (EitimatedL and liM ^ ?i (Actuall 



Siiaof 



iPto 1,999 

3,000 to 3199 

lOQQ to 5,999 . 
MOO to 7,919 
8,000 to 9,999 
10,000 to 11,999 
12,000 to 14|99 
15,000 to 19199 
20,000 and abovi 



iiitutioni 



11 
28 
35 
23 
19 
29 
22 
29 
11 
11 



228 



Eitiniitid 
Numbirof 
Peroent Inititutioni 
of Total 1i?2-?3 



Eitiniati 



41 

12,3 
11.4 



8.3 
12J 
91 
12J 
4.8 
4.8 
3.5 
1.0 



10 
23 
33 



21 

19 
32 
22 
IE 



100.0 231 



Kircant Inititytioni 
of Total 19?4-7i 



4.3 



14J 



9.1 
8.2 
13.8 
U 
6.5 
6.5 



2.2 



12 
31 
31 
19 
29 

25 
19 
12 
9 

13 
3 



100.0 222 



Farcint Inititutloni 

ofTotii liiwa 



5,4 



13.1 



11.3 
81 
U 
4.1 

e.9 

1.4 



7 

18 
2? 
17 
20 
21 
28 
27 
20 
19 
16 
10 

228 



PerQint 
of Total 



3.1 
7.0 
11.8 
74 

U 
9.2 
12,3 
11J 



7.0 



100.0 



Imm 1970-71, 1972-73, 197B'7 
lim Tiblill-I 



Hiroieroid, Molin, and Rayman. Jti Iflte CQlIm ilim#iim^ 




Size of injiitutlons (in thouiands) 



Figure 11-1. Percent of Institutions at given size intervals 
1886, 1970, 197S. 
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CHAPTER 3 



UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 



In both 1969 and 1973, the authon deicribed the developments in curricu- 
lum and institution as followi:^ 

The primary function of SCUi ii instruction and apparently will remain so in 
the foreseeable future, Despite the obvious interest in research by some 
faculty and administrators and the realization of the potential of public 
service in some institutions, instruction still occupies the major effort, 
creative abilities, and physical and financial resources of the SCUs. The 
Instructional program is changing at an accelerating rate along with the other 
facets of the institution. Three major changes appear evident and affect 
, d almost every aspect^of the educational program: (1) the rapid development of 
occupational pluralism, (2) the expansion of undergraduate educational 
subject field disciplines, and (3) the continued rapid development of graduate 
and continuing education. 

These observations applied as much to the situation in SCUs today as in the 
late 1960s and 1970. The data collected since 1970 substantiated and lent 
support to the earlier observations regarding developments in curriculum and 
instruction. This chapter presents the data collected since the 1970 study and 
compares these data to the previous studies. 

Occupational Pluraliim 

The 1973 report mentioned occupational pluralism as one of the most 
significant trends in SCUs. A growing diversity in sub-baccalaureate and 
baccalaureate programs developed in SCUs in recent years (see Tables IIM, III-2, 
III-3j and 111-4), This documented the ongoing efforts of SCUs to respond to an 
increasing demand for postsecondary education in a wide variety of occupational 
fi:elds. 



, Harclerqadi Molen, and Rayman, Tfic Rvgional State Colleges and Universities Enter 
the 1970s, p.n. 
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TABLi Ml ^ 1 
Analysis of Sub^Beccalaureita Degree Programs 
at 242 AASCU Institutions 



Offered Developed Planned 



Field 1973^74 


1970-74 


Fall 76 


Agriculture 


1 u 


2 


4 


Forestry 


3 


1 


1 


HortlGulture 


m 
D 






Marketing, Merchandising, 






4 

2 


and Retail 


g 


4 


Publin Administration 


1 


Hotel, Motel, and 








Restaurant Management 




2 


1 


Petroleum Distribution 


2 




Dental Assisting or 








Hygiene 


1 n 

i u 




4 


Nursing 


07 


1 


1 


Radiology & K-Ray Tech, 




3 


4 


Other Medical or 






6 


Health Related Fields 


1 b 


4 


Home iconomics 8i Homemaking 


1 7 
1 / 






Accounting and Bookkeeping 


31 


2 


2 


Business Administration 








and General Business 






6 


Data Programing, Processing, 








and Keypunch 


do 


A 


5 


Clerical, Secretarial, and 








Stenographic Fields 


80 


4 


1 


Office Management 


16 


4 


Chemistry, Chemical 


13 




1 


Engineering and Technology 




Civil Engineering and Technology 


17 




1 


General Science, Ingineering and 








Technology 


11 




3 


Mechanical Engineering & Tech. 


13 




1 


Metallurgical ingineering & Tech. 


3 






Construction and Maintenance 


1 / 




Drafting and Design 


32 


2 


3 


Heating, Cooling, Plumbing, and 






1 


Electrical Install, and Service 


6 




Automotive Fields 


20 


1 


2 


Aviation Fields 


6 




1 


Commercial Graphics and 








Industrial Arts 


18 




3 


Machinework 


11 




1 


Metal Working and Welding 


13 


1 


Leather Working 


1 






Food Service 


14 


1 




Police and Fire Protection Fields 


18 


3 


2 


Qeneral Education 


19 


2 


Other 


71 


7 


14 


Total 


618 


49 


78 


25 


16 
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TABLE III -2 

Highest Number of Sub*Baccalaureate Degrees Awarded by AASCU Institutions in 1975 Sample 

Number of Degrees 

Institutipn Awarded 1974 

City University of New York 9,549 

Central State University, Oklahomi 1,053 

University of South Florida 6B5 

University of Akron 606 

University of Toledo 436 

Idaho State University 421 

Oregon Institute of TeGhnology 347 

Weber State University 324 

University of Alaska, Anchorage 312 

Missouri Western University 299 
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TABLE III -3 
Analysis of Baccalaureate Degree Programs 
at 242 AASCU Institutions 





Offered 


Developed 


Plannad 


Starting 


Progrsms 


1973 74 


1970-74 


Fall 76 


Fall 79 


Agriculture 


34 




1 




1 Id 1 1 1 w L U i S 


7 


1 






Rinlnnif*al Rt^ipnr^^ 


1 




A 




iSUsiiicas aiiu WUI III 1 iSi 


1 Ad 


D 


7 




wiLy 1 icjiiiiiiiu 


1 £ 


1 


O 




wwrnpuisi ouisnyB anu 










wy^iBllib ^ilgiyalb 


in 


S 
o 


1 A 
1 Q 




Education 


1 Q7 


1 


Q 

4 


1 


C^l ly 1 1 ISBI iiiy 


4Q 


1 


i 

1 




English and Journalisrn 


208 


2 






Fine and Applied Arts 


181 


1 


2 




Folklore 


1 




1 




Foreign Language St Literatura 


187 


1 


2 


1 


Forestry 


3 






2 


Geography 


136 


1 


4 


1 


Health Professions 


107 


9 


6 


2 


Home Economics 


96 




1 




Law 


7 


1 


3 




Library Science 


51 


1 


2 


1 


Mathematical Subjecti 


207 


1 


1 




Military Science 


30 


2 


2 




Philosophy 


116 


1 


2 


3 


Physical Sciences 


193 


2 


1 


1 


Psychology 


181 


3 


3 


1 


Records Management 


13 








Religion 


25 


1 


2 


1 


Social Sciences 


201 


1 


1 


1 


Trade & Industrial Training 


62 


1 


1 


1 


Other 


55 


9 


7 


1 


Total 


2,791 


56 


75 





27 

18 
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TABLE III -4 

AASCU Institutions Awafdlng Mori Thin 3,000 iaccalauraate DeoreeE In Wi In Rink Order 



stitutioni 



M 



eriitv Of m 



Calilornia State Uniyerilty, Long Beach 
Northern lllinoii Univeriity 
California State Univeriity^ loi Angolei 
lllinoii State Univeriity 
Univeriity of South Florida 

i 

California Stati Univeriity^ North ridga 
San Franciioo State Ufiiveriity 
Califofnla State Univeriity^ Saoraniento 
Cilifornia State Univeriity, Fullerton 
Bovvling Green State Ufiiverilty 
California State Univeriity ,|reino 



Number of Diireis 
Awarded 1i?4 

urn 

4,051 
3101 
3,801 

3J12 
3,635 
3,34? 
3,2]1 
3,266 
3,069 
3,042 
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Teacher cdiicatiDii remained the single largest neld of instruction at most 
state colleges and universities. However, the vestiges of teacher education as 
renected in institutional names continued to decline. Harris Teachers College 
remained the only institution in the present sample which continued to carry the 
nama Teachers College. 

The District of Columbia Teachers College, although presently continuing to 
emphasize teacher education, planned to merge with Federal City College and 
Washington Technical Institute in 1976 to become a land^grant university. Such 
a merger would obviously broaden the toacher education focus to a more 
comprehensive program. 



Business 

Of the 242 AASCU^ype institutions in the present study, five developed 
new baccalaureate degree programs in business and commerce by 1975. Another 
eight institutions implemented new baccalaureate level degree programs in 
computer science and systems analysis. Taken together, these two 
business-related fields represent^ the largest area of growth in baccalaureate 
degree programs in AASCU-type institutions (see Table 111^3) during this period. 

Further expansion of business-related programs occurred in sub-baccalaureate 
fields. New sub-baccalaureate programs were implemented In accounting, mar' 
kcting, clerical and stenographic studies, and office management (see Table 
HI-l). 

Thus, at both sub-baccalaureate and baccalaureate levels, business-related 
fields accounted for a total of 27 of the new degree programs implemented in 
the 242 AASCU-type institutions in 1975, 



Health Sciences 

Another of the most rapidly developing groups of occupational majors 
continued to be the health sciences. Of the 242 institutions surveyed, 8 
implemented new sub-baccalaureate programs in health fields (see Table III-l). 
In addition, 9 baccalaureate degree programs developed between 1970 and 1975 
(see Table 111-3). These nine baccalaureate level programs represented the largest 
single area of recent growth in baccalaureate degree programs in AASCU-type 
institutions. 
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Expansion in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 

Another major area of curricular change In SCUs continued to be the 
expansion of liberal arts and sciences at the undergraduate level. The trend 
toward expansion in liberal arts and science curricula discussed in the 1970 
study^ continued through 1974^1975, but at a decreased rate (see Table 111^3). 

New baccalaureate programs developed between 1970 and 1974-1975 
AASCU-type institutions included 2 programs in each of the following areas: 
English and journalism, biological sciences and physical sciences (setf Table 
111=3). Three new baccalaureate level programs developed in psychology during 
the same period. 

As predicted in the 1973 report, SCUs expanded their liberal arts and science 
offerings. However, the trend apparently peaked and the rate of growth by 
1974-1975 had slowed down materially. 

Sub-baccalaureate Occupational Fields 

The diversity of sub-baccalaureate programs discussed in the 1973 study 
suggested a trend which continued in the present study. Among the 242 
institutions in the present study, 49 new sub^baccalaureate level degree programs 
developed in 1970-74. These findings verified several of the broad trends 
outlined in the Eastern Kentucky University studies entitled Less - Tlmn - 
Baccalaureate Level Technical Education Programs in Higher Education and Less 
- Tlian - Baccalaureate Level Technical Education Programs in Four-Year Public 
Colleges and Universities.^ Tlie conclusions from the 1976 Eastern Kentucky 
study, venfied by these present data, appear below.^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

I , Member institutions of AASCU (and NASULGC) continue to be involved 
to a considerable extent in providing technical programs of 
less-than-baccalaureate level. Their involvement increased sharply between 
1967 and 1971 and again by 1975. 



2. Ibid, p, 35. 

3. John Rowlett, Less'Tltan'Baccalmireate Leml Technical Education Progratm in Higher 
Education (Rlehmpnd, Ky,: Eastern Kentucky University, June 1971): and Robert 
Martin, Less- Titan-Baccalaureate I.evel Technical Education Programs in Four-Year Public 
Colleges and Universities. (Richmond, Ky,i Eaitern Kentucky University, January 1976). 

4. It should be pointed out that the Eastern Kentucky University study included both 
AASCU and NASULGC institutions and thus is not strictly comparable to the AASCU data 
utUized in our present study. 
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2, EnrollmcriLs in Icss^than-baccalaureate level tDchnical programs also in^ 
creased dramatically between 1967 and 1971 and again by 1975, 

3, (As 91 institutions indicated that they intend to add or expand 334 
less-than-baccalaureate level programs prior to 1980) it would appear that 
further substantial increases in both programs and enrollments will be 
realized, 

4, The most significant trend hi the development of less^han-baccalaureate 
level technical programs continues to be the vary sharp increases in both 
the number of programs and the student enrollment in these programs. 

On the basis of the present data, expansion in sub-baccalaureate level degree 
programs continued to provide a variety of ofierings in specialized fields. Major 
growth occurred in health^related fields and business-related programs between 
1970 and 1974' 1975. From the present data, continued growth was predicted in 
those occupational fields in 1976 and 1979 (see Table IIM). 

Several SCUs awarded more than 290 sub^baccalaureate level degrees in 1974. 
The City University of New York, representing system^wide offerings, conferred 
9,549 sub^baccaJaureate degrees (see Table 1114), The large number of sub-bae^ 
calaureate degrees conferred by AASCU4ype institutions attested to the 
commitment to diversity which characterized this type of institution. 



Baccalaureate Degree Fropams 

In addition to prior comments concerning growth in health-related and 
business^related fields and in the liberal arts and sciences, several specific 
patterns deserve mention. The respondents to the questionnaire anticipated 
continued growth in 1976 and 1979 at this educational level (see Table 111^3), 
although at a markedly decreasing rate. 

The large number of baccalaureate degrees conferred by AASCU^ype 
institutions in 19744975 further attested to their significant role in meeting 
postsecondary education needs (see Table 1114), Althou^ the figures for City 
University of New York representing system-wide totals may appear spuriously 
high, eleven other institutions in the study conferred more than 3,000 bacca- 
laureate degrees in 1974, The majority of these eleven institutions represented 
the California State University system which serves that megastate so 
extensively. 
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CHAPTER 4 
GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 



In thi 1970 fiportj rapid expansion in graduate offerings characterized the 
SCUs.* This trend accurately described the present graduate effort in A4SCU- 
type institution!. Growth continued at the intermediate specialibt levej, masters' 
degree revel, and in doctoral de^ee offerinp. 

Growth in intermediate ipecialiit level programs^ although minimal in 
comparison with other graduate programSj increased steadily. In 1974, only 2 
new intermediate programs developed among the 242 institutions in the sample* 
HoWeverj these same institutions planned 1 1 new intermediate programs for the 
¥b1\ of 1976 and 5 additional programs for 1979 (see Table IV- 1), Hiese planned 
programs reflected an increasing diversity of subject field. From the traditional 
intermediate specialist degree programs in education, SCUs expanded to offer 
pjograms in psychology, physical siccnce, and social science. Plans for 1979 
indicated further expansion to other liberal arts programs. 

One indication of the popularity of intermydiate programs was the number of 
intermediate degrees awarded by AASCU^ype institutions in 1974, From the 
present study of 242 institutions, 1 1 institutions reported awarding 40 or more 
intermediate degrees in 1974 (sec Table IV-2). 

Master*s degree programs at SCUs expanded at a steady rate, increasing to 
43% of master's degrees awarded by all public institutions. Hie 1973 report 
showed a trend toward expansion of master's depea programs in special 
education, especially in the areas of education of exceptional children^ 
emotionally disturbed children, and crippled children.^ Present data supported 
this trend, but indicated the greatest growth in pro-ams of early childhood 
education (see Table IV-5). Steady powth also occurred in the areas ol 
administration and counseling and guidance. ITiese findinp confirmed the trends 
predicted in the 1 973 report. 



L Harcleroad, Molen* and Ray man* TTie Regional State CoUeges and Universities Enter 
(he i970s,p.%9, 
2. Ibid, p, 39. 
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Programs 



TABLE IV ^1 
Analyiis of Intermediate Degree Programs 
at 242 AASCU Institutions 

Offered Developed Planned 
1973 74 1970^74 Fall 76 



Starting 
Fall 79 



>\griGulture 
ArchiteGture 

Biological Science 6 

Business and Commerce 6 
City Planning 
Comouter Science and 
Systems Analysis 

Educ£tijn 61 

ingineering 1 

EngHsh end Journalism 4 

Fine and Applied Arts 5 
Folklore 

Foreign Language & Literature 
Forestry 

Geography 2 

Health Professions 1 

Home Economics 2 

Law 3 

Library Science 4 

Mathematical Subjects 5 
Military Science 

Philosophy 2 

Physical Sciences 3 

Psychology 9 
Records Management 

Religion 1 

Social Sciences 5 

Trade Bl Industrial Training 2 

Other 3 

Total 125 



1 
11 



33 
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TABLE IV ^2 

AASCUTypi Itiititutioni Offirini More Than Forty (40| Interniidiiti Depei in 1174, in Rank Ofder 



NufTiber of Dagries 



inititutioni AwifdidlW 

City Unlvef^ity of Naw York 293 

Celifornii State Univiriity, Sicramento 190 

Southern Connicticiit State Collige 97 

y? Northern lllinoii Univeriity 73 

North CiroiinaCintrilUniyersity 72 

i 

iiiterri Michigan Univeriity 64 

* 

University of Toledo ^ 64 

Giofgia Southern Univeriity 50 

Central Miiiouri Univeriity ' 45 

Appalidhian Stiti Univeriity 43 

Wiitern lllinoii Univeriity 42 
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In the analysis of master's degrees by broad field, the nndings confirmed the 
1973 report wWch described expansion in the master's degree programs m 
education and the health professions. Expansion of ffaduate programs in health 
professio ns occurr ed at an accelerated rate. From 4 programs reported m 1966, 
thHialth professions expanded lo 13 programs In 1970 and 33 programs in 
1974.75 (see Table IV-S). An additional 4 programs by 1976 and 8 more by 
1979 were reported in the present data (see Table IV4). 

The field of computer science and systems analysis continued to show a 
proliferation of master's depee programs. Although only 14 proirams existed m 
1974-1975, 10 new programs for 1976 and 4 for 1979 were planned (see Table 
In the field of psychology, the number of programs Lncreased from 46 in 
1966 to 72 in 1970 and 90 in 1974-1975 (see Table IV-S). Continuing growth in 
psychology programs was reported for 1976 with 9 new programs planned (see ' 
Table IV4). Althou^ other increases were shown In fields such as city planning, 
the limited number of total programs detracted from the significance of these 
results. 

Additional indication of the expansion in master's degree programs occurred 
by ranking those institutions in the sample which awarded 1,000 or more 
master's degrees in 1974 (see Table IV-6). Although the City University of New 
York's system-wide report appeared to skew the data spuriously mgh, ihe lact 
that nine other SCUs in the sample each awarded more than 1,000 degrees, 
testined to the popularity of these programs in SCUs. 

The greatest area for expansion in graduate programs in SCUs occurred in the 
development of additional doctoral degree offerings. Fourteen different doctoral 
degrees developed in 45 AASCU-type institutions by 1974-1975 (see Table 
IV-7). Although other institutions were known to offer doctoral work, only 
those responding to the questionnaire were included In the present discussion 
and tabulations. The diversity in doctoral offerings renected the contlnuing_ 
efforts of SCUs to meet newly defined postsecondary education needs. Six of 
the sample institutions reported the development of Doctor of Arts programs. 
These programs, suggested by Dunham' as appropriate for SCUs, confirmed the 
trend predicted In the 1973 report toward development of the new Doctor of 
Arts degree.* 

The diversity in other doctoral degree offerings indicated a trend toward 
multiple doctoral degrees in a sin^e institution. For example, the University of 



3. Dunham, E, Aldcn, Colleges of the Forgotten Americans, Now York: McGraw-HUl, 
)69. 

4. Harder 
1970s, p, 47. 



''^HardDroad, Molen, and Ray man, ne Regional Colleges and Univmities Enter the 
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TABLE IV -3 

Master's Degree Programs by Broad Field 1966'67, 1970-71, 1974-75 



Number of Institutions Offering Programs 



Broad Field 


1966-67 


1970-71 


1974-75 


Agriculture 


7 


10 


10 


Architecture 


1 


3 


4 


Biological Soience 


83 


96 


1 14 


Business and Comrnerce 


58 


68 


92 


City Planning 


1 


2 


1 1 


Computer Science and 








Systems Analysis 


3 


2 


14 


Education 


192 


154 


164 


Engineering 


18 


21 


26 


inglish and Journalism 


91 


104 


121 


rine ana MppiieG Mris 


78 


77 


81 


Folklore 




1 


2 


Foreign Language and Literature 


49 


57 


59 


Forestry 


8 


4 


3 


Geography 


2S 


41 


31 


Health Professions 


4 


. 13 


33 . 


Home Economics 


32 


40 


44 


Law 


1 


1 


2 


Library Science 


28 


29 


32 


Mathematical Subjects 


79 


95 


110 


Military Science 






1 


Philosophy 


18 


23 


23 


Physical Sciences 


82 


80 


91 


Psychology 


46 


72 


90 


Records Management 




3 


1 


Religion 


1 


3 


1 


Social Sciences 


91 


99 


107 


Trade and Industrial Training 


38 


24 


29 


Other 






33 


Total 


1 ,038 


1,122 


1,349 



Sources: 1966-67 data from Harcleroad, Sagen, and Molen, The D&veloping 
State Colleges and UniversltieB, 1969, 

1970-71 data from Harcleroad, Molen, and Rayman, The Regional 
State Colleges and UniversitieB Enter the 1970s, 1973, 
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TABLi IV '4 
Analysis of Master's Degree Proflrams 
at 242 AASCU Institutions 





Offered 


Developed 


Planned 


Startini 


Programi 


1973-74 


1970-74 


Fall 76 


Fall 71 


Agriculture 




1 






Architecture 


A 




Q 


3 


Biologioal Science 


lid 




g 


3 


Busineis end Commerce 


wd 


A 

*f 


a 

e 


7 


City Planning 


1 1 


1 


o 




Computer Science and 










Systems Analysis 


14 


3 


4 n 
lU 


A 


iducation 


164 


1 


J 




Engineering 


26 






i 

1 


English and Journalism 


121 


3 


4 


1 


Fine and Applied Arts 


81 


3 


2 


5 


Folklore 


2 








Foreign Language and Literature 


59 


3 


3 


/ 1 


Forestry 


3 






1 


Gaography 


§1 


3 


1 


2 


Health Professions 


33 




4 


8 


Home Economics 


44 




2 


1 


Law 


2 








Library Science 


32 


2 




2 


Mathematical Subjects 


110 


2 


3 


1 


Military Science 


1 








Philosophy 


23 




6 




Physical Sciences 


91 


1 


1 


Psycho logy 


90 


6 


9 


Records Menagemant 


1 








Religion 


1 








Social Sciences 


107 


2 


3 


2 


Trade 8l Industrial Training 


29 




3. 




Other 


33 


1 


13 


3 


Total 


1,348 


39 


85 


45 
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TABLE IV 5 
Analysis of Speclalrzed Areas In Education 
at 242 AASCU Institutions 





Offered 


Davelopad 


Planned 


Starting 


Broad Fiald 


1973-74 


1970-74 


Pall 76 


Fall 79 


Administratid'h 


113 


1 


6 




Adult 


27 




3 




Agriculture 


16 








Art 


103 




1 




Blind Children 


18 






1 


Business and Commerce 


105 




1 




Crippled Children 


24 


1 




1 


Curriculum and Instruction 


81 


2 


1 


1 


Deaf Children 


33 


1 


1 


1 


Early Childhood 


122 


3 


8 




Educational Psychology 


63 


1 


1 




Eiemantary 


187 


1 






Emotionally Disturbed Children 


70 


1 


3 




Exceptional Children 


78 


1 


4 




Ganerai Education and Taaching 


125 


1 






Guidance and Counseling 


131 


2 


5 


1 


Health Education 


94 




2 


3 


History; flhrilosophy, and 










Comparative Studies 


57 








Noma Economics 


77 








Mentally Retarded Children 


101 


2 


3 




Music 


129 




2 




Nursery and Kindargartan 


80 


2 


1 




Physical Education 


142 




1 


2 


Recreation 


59 


4 


7 


2 


Rehabilitation Counseling 


30 




1 




Retail Sailing 


15 


1 






Secondary 


167 


1 






Speech and Hearing Problems 


90 


2 




1 


Trade and Industrial Arts 


75 




2 





38 
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TABLE IV -e 

AABCU Inititutions Awarding 1,000 or More Meitef's Digriil In 1314, in Rank Order 



0 



39 



M\ um Univers 



Eaitern Michigan Univeriity 
Northifn llllnQii Unlverilty 
Sin Franoiicoitite Univeriity 
Emporii Kiniii Stata Colltge 
California State Univariity^LQiAngelii 



Universi 



arnuoioraao 



Contnl Michigin Univeriity 
Eiit Texas Stati University 



Number of Degrees 
Awarded 1i?4 

6J03 



1,612 
1,4?1 
1200 
1,004 
1,012 



UJ 



Digrae 

Doctor of Educit 
Doctor of PhilQEcphy 
Doctor of Arti 



Doctor of Enginiering 
Doctor of Muiical Arti 

Doctor of Music Education 



Doctor of Byiinasi Administrat 
Doctor of Enginiering Sciance 
Doctor of Fine Arti 

Doctor of Social Welfare 
Doctor of CoiTiputer Science 
Doctor of Modern Lanpgas 
Doctor of Scienoi 



TABLE IV'? 
Dootoral Deps Offered 1970 ^10?e 

Nimi of inititutioni 



32 



2 
3 



University of Nortliirn CQiorado 
Illinois Stiti Univeriity 
Middle Tenniiiee State Univerdty 
indiina State University 
BiilStita Univeriity 
Idiho State Univiriity 

Claveland State Uniyariity 
Northern lllinoii University 

Ufiivariity ofSoythafn Miiiiisippi 
NDrtli Tixei State Univeriity 
Bowling Green State Ufiivariity 

UnivariityofSoytliarn MiiiisEippi 
Memphis State University 
Univariity of Northarn Colorido 

Memphis State 
Univerii' 

Univariity of Maina-Portlind/Gorhani , 

Louiilana Tich Univariity 

NawJariey k'^wi of Technology 

University of F^ijth 'm isiisilppi 
North TeKw.'V; ;v iriity 

City Univariity (if furk 

Univariity of Scythweitirn Louiiiana 

University ofSloLliiotn tfissisiiopi 

Wright Stiti Uniwriitv 
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Southern Mississippi reported the Doctor of Fine Arti, Doctor of Musical Arts, 
Doctor of Music Education, and Doctor of Modern languages in addition to the 
Ph. D» and Ed. dopees* 

Of the 45 sample inititutions with doctoral proframs, 31 reported the actual 
award of doctord degprees in 1974 (see Appendix 3). From these 31 institutions, 
1,634 degrees were awarded. This substantiated tiie trend predicted In the 1973 
study toward expansion of doctoral programs in SCUs.^ Ei^t of tiie sample 
institutions reported awarding more than one hundred doctoral depees in 1974 
(see Table IV»9). 

The analysis of doctord programs by broad field (see Table indicated 
the powth in doctoral programs in education* nus continuing trend confirmed 
the commitment of SCU*s to teacher education. Hie other field of greatest 
powth, biological sciences, showed support of tfie trend toward envlrormiental 
sciences as a newly developing field of study. 



D^ee Program Planning 

Some emphasis in the 1973 study centered around the apparent lack of 
degree program planning in many AASCU=type institutions.^ A summary 
analysis of AASCU^ype inititutions in the present study confirmed the 
development of new program offerinp (see Table TVAO), Specific data con- 
cerning implementatipn of planned programs was not available in the present 
study. However, the numerous planned offerinp for 1976 and 1979 reported by 
the sample institutions, substantiated the efforts toward program planning in 
these institutions. The diversity of these planned program ofTerinp demon- 
strated the continuing commitment of AASCU-type institutions toward flexi- 
bility and response to changing needs. 



5, Ibid, p. 43. 

6. Ibid, p. 47. 
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TABLE IV ^8 
Analysis of DoctDral Degree Progranrti 
at 242 AASCU Institutions 



Field 

Agriculture 
Architecture 
BlologlQil Science 
Buiiniss and Commerce 
City Planning 
Computer Science and 
Systems Analysis 
Education 
Engineering 
English and Journalism 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Folklore 

Foreign Language Bi Lltarature 

Forestry 

Geography 

Health Professions 

Home Economics 

Law 

Library Science 
Mathematical Subjects 
Military Science 
Philosophy 
Physical Sciences 
Psychology 
Records Management 
'Religion 
Social Sciences 
Trade & Industrial Training 
Other 
Total 



Offered Developed Planned Planned 

1973-74 1970-74 Fall 76 Fall 79 

15 2 5 

4 3 

2 

1 

26 1 7 9 

6 2 2 

13 

7 



3 

1 

2 

3 1 



1 

1 

10 1 2 1 

2 

13 3 
10 1 2 2 

1 

10 1 3 2 

1 1 

2 3 
131 4 19 34 
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Table IV -9 

AASCU Institutions in Sample Awerding 100 or Mora Doctoral Degrees in 1974, 
by Institution, by Number of Degrees, In Rank Order 

Institutions Number of Degrees 



University of Akron 235 

City University of New York 20B 

College of William and Mary 1 80 
University of Toledo 

University of Northern Colorado 159 

University' of Southern Mississippi 1B0 

North Texas State University 123 

Northern Kentucky State College 103 



TABLE IV -10 

Sumniiry Anaiyiii of AABCU Degrei Program Plafining 1CT - ii?S 



Sub^bacoaiiyraata 
talauraate/ 
Mistir's Pfogrami (ED 



w Master's Programi (non ID] 
Intermediita 



Doctor of Arts 



Fhilos 



Plinnid 

mm 

81 

es 
m 

34 

a 



Totals 



19 
434 



Offerid 

m 

63 

142 

ee 



19 



Devalopic 

mm 

49 



39 
27 



4 



Tirec 
18m4 

ei8 
2jei 



1348 
2,412 



131 



310 



lie 



7JQ1 



Source: Hircleroad, Molan, ind Ray man, pip 46, 



CHAPTER 5 
RECENT CURRICULUM INNOVATIONS 



The 1973 report offered a discusiion of various interpretations of the temi 
*'innovation." Reactions of educators to the survey of *4nnovative" programs 
varied from a consideration of **anything new" as innovative to a belief that 
nothing innovative exists because everything deyeloped previously and is re- 
cycled.- Similar reactions occurred in the present study^ so that interpretation 
of the data involved a certain assumption that innovations indeed existed and 
developed periodically in response to identified needs. 

In the questionnaire, AASCU-type institutions responded to requests for 
information CQnceming current innovative programs and future plans, The 
responses documented the 1970 study in several areas. The widespread involve- 
ment of SCUs in Area Studies Programs and Learning Resource Centei^ 
continued (see Table Learning Resource Centers replaced Area Studies as 
the largest of the program areas studied (see Figure V4). Special Field Work 
increased in popularity, especially in smaller institutions (see Figure 
Computer * Assisted Instruction also expanded between 1970 and 1975 (see 
Table V-1). 

One conclusion of the 1970 study was that institutional size and the number 
of innovative programs in operation were direct -correlates." Present data^ 
contradicted these conclusions and su^ested that institutional size, although 
related to innovations, showed no direct linear relationship. From the present 
data recent innovations appeared in moderately - sized institutions rather than in 
either the larger or smaller institutions (see Table This trend supported the 
contention that innovations developed in response to a need for variety as a 
mechanism for sur^val in a time of shifting enrollments. Since enrollments in 
SCUs increased steadily and SCUs grew larger in general, those institutions of 
lesser size may have developed innovations it\ an attempt to continue to operate 
at existing levels or to continue some modest growth. 



L Harclcroadi Molcn, and Rayman. 77w Regional State Colleges and Universities Enter 
the 1970s, p, 49, ' 
2, [bid, p, 50, 
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mEv-1 

Infioyatlv! Propffi by Size of, Institution, 1370 ind 197S 

EnrDllmentiintiioyiandsl 

TpefinnDvitiDn 15 S Above 10-141 HI H9 249 1-11 04 Total 

?Q 7i 10 7i 10 75 TO 75 ?Q 71 70 11 ?0 11 ?0 7S 

LaifniniRiioyfce Canters 6 16 15 17 31 32 26 21 20 33 IB ,21 4 i ,129 154 

.AreaSMieiPrpfni 9 IE 11 11 23 11 2 1^12 25 8 7 2 1 M 104 

i SpiciilOvirieiiAfear 8 10 6 10 12 20 8 14,5 7 1 2 0 0 40 63 

SiitirCollfiaAbrDid '213 B 12 14 10 7 9 7 2 4 0 0 38 44 

Special Flild Work 5 11 9 17 25 3i 27 38 13 43 6 22 5 5 M 172' 

Computrtiitid Initruction M4 7 1 0 15 27 8 23 13 23 9 8 0 1 57 106 

g InnQvativiAdministritiofiChin^^^ 2 4 i 3 13 8 14 9 7 13 7 7 1 1 4? 45 

Other Innovitivi Chap 0 0 7 4 13 9 8 13 4 4 J 5 0 1 37 36 

Total 37 71 63 P 149 162 123 1M 92 155 49 76 12 1i 521 724 
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TABLE V '2 
iDnovatlonibySliaoflnit 
TOlAotuallandFuturiPridMoiis 

■ 

Enroltaiiitlliitfiouianiil 

ii&Abovi 10-141 6-il 441 249 01 
loflnit. ioflnit fofliiit foflnit, #oflnit ioflnit loflnit 

ition n Fut. II hi 11 hi ?i Fut 11 hi ?5 Fut. 11 Fut % hi 

Liirningtoyrcf Canters ie 3 1? 4 32 10 S 15 33 12 21 12 6 0^ IP S6 

^iWiiPropnis IE 4 1? 4 16 6 23 11 2S 11 7 1 1 1 104 42 

Spiciil Ovra§ Araii 10 1 10 4 20 i 14 i ? 3 2 1 0 0 63 20 

Sistsr Collage Abroid 8 1 6 1 14 2 ? 4 ?? 4 0 0 1 . 44 16 

Spacial Field ftrk 11 5 1? 3 36 12 38 3 43 12 22 i S 3 1?2 E2 

jtarAslitid Initruction 14 3 10 6 21 15 23 12 23 17 0 14 1 1 100 68 

itivaAdmlniitratlQnChanp 4 1 3 4 8 9 9 8 13 12 7 6 1 1 45 41 

Othar InnQVitive Chenoe^ 0 0 4 1 9 4 13 4 4 3 5 3 1 0 36 15 

ili • ^76 18 84 27 162 64 156 67 155 77 76 50 15 7 724 310 



Additional data concerning innovations appeared in the responses to the 
surviy request for listing **otfier" innovationi. A wide variety of "other" 
Innovations were reported, some of which appear in Table V»3. Increasing 
popularity of interdisciplinary, programs and weekend colleges conflmied the 
earlier studies wliich predicted such developments** 

Continuing involvement of AASCU^ype institutions In international pro- 
pams supported the commitment of AASCU to International understanding. 
Special overseas areas and Sister Colleges Abroad were reported by approxi- 
mately 40 of the sample institutions. For example, Bemidji State College 
reported a foreipi study program and Minot State College offered student 
teaching abroad. The University of Wisconsin at Superior and Wiitewater also 
described their involvement In programs abroad (see Table V^3% 

Among the "other" innovations listed by AASCU-type institutions, the 
University of Maine at Farmington mentioned Its program in basketisall coaching 
and the University of Termassee at Nashua reported its Senior Citizen Program, 
These unique offerinp further indicted the widely differing responses of SCUs 
to locally-identifled needs. 

Innovations in degree programs Included the time=shortened degrees offered 
by Appalachian State University and by the State University of New York 
Colleges at Cortland, Fredonla, and Geneseo. Western Carolina University 
described plans for implementing an umbrella depee prograin in the near future. 

Regardleis of the; motivation behind the implementation of curricular 
innovations, the wide variety of innovations offered in AASCUvtype institutions 
substantiated the ongoing flexibility to those economic, social, or politick forces 
which affect American colleges and universities, 



3, Ibid, p. SS. 
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TABLE V ^3 
Summary of Other Innovationi * Present and Future 

as Liited by Sample AASCU Inititutioni, 1975 



Type of Innovation 1975 

Basketball Coaching k 

Contracts x 

Cooperative Education x 

Foreign Study x 
Individuallied 

iaccalaurfate x 



Interdiiciplinary 
Program 

X 
X 

Living-Learning Canter x 
Open College x 
Program Abroad x 

X 

Selected Student Program x 
Senior Citizen Program x 
Student Teaching Abroad x 
Time-Shortened Degree x 

X 

Tutorial Program x 
Umbrella Degree Program 
Weekend College 



Future Inititutlon(s) 

University of Maine- Farmington 
Jackson State College 
Saginaw Valley State College 
Bemidji State College 

Winona State College 

X East Texas State University 
X Eastern Waihington State 

University of Northern Colorado 
X University of Maine- Farmington 

College of William and Mary 

Salem State College 

University of Wisconsin- Superior 
University of Wisconsin- Whitewater 

Stockton State College 

Univarilty of Tennesiee- Nashville 

Minot State College 

Appalachian State University 
. SUNY' OenesaOi Fredonia, Cortiand 

Ramapo College 

X Western Carolina University 

X Coppin State College 

X Elizabeth City State College 

X Grand Valley State Colleges 

X Massachusetts College of Art 

51 ■ 
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CHAPTER 6 



LIBRARIES 



The 1966 and 1970 studies indicated that historically -*the general expense 
budiets for nearly all SCUs have been relatively smaller and less flexible than 
those of the larger universities. As a partial result, state colleges and university 
libraries have been inadequate.*'^ The 1970 study reported improvement in SCU 
libraries continuing at a rapid rate.^ 

Findings from the present study indicated a 31% increase in total mean 
volumes from SCU-type institutions as a whole. However, differences among 
repons yielded even more meaningful results. The Northeast region indicated a 
growth rate of 55% in mean volumes (see Tablj VM). Other re^ons approxi- 
mating 50% increases were the Mountain-Plains^ Southwest, and Midwest. The 
Southeast region, which showed a 54% increase between 1966 and 1970, 
experienced only an 18% increase between 1970 and 1975. 

In contrast to these increases in percent of mean library volumes, the 
reporting institutions (23) from the West in 1974^75 showed a mean (330,000) 
which was 12% lower than the 27 which reported in 1970 (370,000). Thus, this 
result may have been a function of sampling differences. Nevertheless, the result 
deserved notice in that the West recently experienced increasing enrollments and - 
would therefore be expected to experience corresponding increases in library 
holdinp. However, the results fit with other recent findings concerning the 
chan^ng pattern of overall support for hi^ier education in the West, 

. The growth of hbrary holdings in AASCU-type institutions by size, 
summarized in Table Vl-2, contradicted the findings of the 1973 study. In 1970^ 
institutions in the 10,000 to 15,000 size range showed the greatest increase in 
their library holdinp. Conversely, in the present study, institutions in the 
IS,O0Ot range showed the greatest increase in library holdings. TTie initial 
conclusion of both the 1970 study and the present study stated that larger 
institutions showed the greatest increase in library holdings. 



1. Harglaroadi Molcn, and Rayman, Tfw Regiotiai State Colleges and Universities Enter 
the 1970s. p.Sl. 

2. /bid, p: 57, 
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TABLE VI v1 -.^ 
Avirage Library Volumei, 1966, 1970, 1975 
end Percent Increiie, 1966-1970 and 1970-1975 by Region 



Parcant Increase In 

1968 19^0 1975 Mean No. of Vo lumes 





Regipn 


Number of 
Institutions 


Mean No. of 
Voiumei 
(in Thous) 


Number of 
Institutions 


Mean No. of 
Volumes 
(in Thous) 


Number of 
Institutions 


Mean No. of 
Volumes 
(in Thous) 


1968-70 

% 


1970^75 
% 




1) 


West 


29 


178 


28 


370 


23 


331 


108 


12(% decrease) 




2) 


Mountain- 
Plains 


25 


102 


25 


146 


22 


220 


43 


51 




3) 


Southwest 


31 


149 


19 


197 


21 


293 


32 


49 




4) 


Midwest 


43 


179 


42 


258 


33 


377 


43 


47 




5) 


SQUtheast 


59 


126 


56 


194 


49 


22S 


54 


18 


53 


6) 


Northeast 


75 


114 


63 


153 


85 


237 


34 


55 






Total 


283 


139 


233 


209 


218 


273 


50 


31 



Source: 1986 and 1970 data, Harcleroid, Molen, and ^mm.JhB^RBgiQfm! St&^ 



TABLEVi-2 

Avirige ybrary Voluftiii; 1981 1i?0, 1971 by Siii Df Inititution 





mi 








ie?i 

i 






rircini wninp in 
Mean No* of Volumes 


iiiof 
Institution 


Nuinbirof 
InEtitutiQni 


Miin No, of 
Volufnes 

|in Tliouil 


1 

NufTibir of 
Institutioni 


iin No* of 
linThauil 


Number of 
Inititutioni 


Mean No. of 
Volumii 
(inThous) 11 


1 


1 

1 19M'7i 


IB 000+ 


8 ■ 


421 


Q 




|y 


1 1RQ 


On 




iiooo-i4i 




i 31E 

- w 1 w 


22 


B11 






Of 




8,0001,901 


I 48 


1% 


49 

I w 


2Ei 


3i 


322 


3S 


26 


4,ooo^B|ei 


1 48 ...'^ 


138 , 


45 


1?? 


. 43 


2et 


2S 


47 


2mm 




..-.lis 




112 


4? 


158 


0 


41 

i 


0^ 899 


47 
1/ 


S9 

37 


24 
9 


ee 

49 


28 
11 


99 
94 


10 
32 


S2 

92 ' 


Ail 

inititutioni 


282 


m 


210 


212 


202 


413 


S3 


9S 



However, thg 1970 study reported little or no increase in libraty holdings for 
institutions in the 1,000 to 2,0M size range.^ Conve^ely, data from the present 
study indicated a 52% increase for institutions in the 1,000 - 2,000 size range 
and a 92% increase for institutions with less than 1,000 students, These results 
reflected the efforts of small colleges and universities to remain competitive in 
offering quality postsecondary education. 

Finally, graphic presentations of data from the 1954, 1966, 1970, and 1975 
studies indicated the disparity of library holdinp among repons (see Figure 
VI-1), A comparison of Ubraty holdinp in /AASCU-type institutions with ALA 
library standards (see Figure VI4) also indicated differences. As in the 1973 
study, improvement in library holdings among AASCU-type institutions 
indicted their efforts to approximate the ALA standards. As shown in Figure 
VI-2, the larger AASCU-type institutions exceeded the ALA standards. 



3, rbid, p, 58, 
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Wfl^ Mgtni^dAn South- f^ij^ Sautk.^ tki^th- 

Region 



Figure VM. Mtin numbar of iibrary volumes 1954, 1966, 1975 
by region. 
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Enroiimeni (In chouandi) 
*ALA Stsndards for Collfge Ubfartes. The Aiioclaciori of RiHareh Libraries, 
50 E*it Huren Sifffi, Chieigd. llllneU, 1959, 



Figure Vha. Mean sUe of AASCU libraries 19S4, 19S6, 1970, 1975 
by Instltutian size and a aomparlson to the 1959 Amerlean Library 
Aisoelatlon Standards. 
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CHAPTER 7 
FINANCES 



The financial data from the ^present study, when compared with similar data 
from the 1970 study, indicated a leveHng off of financial factors. Apparently^ 
movement with ths steady statej at least in terms of student/faculty ratios^ was 
not as serious as anticipated. This chapter examined three major finanQlal 
indicators and made coniparisons with the 1970 data. The three areas included: 

L student-faculty ratios (S/F ratios), 

2. total educational and general income. 

3. percent of educational and general income from various sources, 

Student/Faculty Ratios ; 

The 1974-1975 data generally confirmed the conclusions of the 1970 study 
which suggested that student/faculty ratio fluctuations would not cause changes 
in institutional planning." Current data indicated that most SCUs continued to 
maintain an S/F ratio of 17:1 - 19:1 (see Table VIM), Aceording to present 
data, almost 80% of AASCU- type institutions maintained student/faculty ratios 
of 20:1 or below (see Table VII-2), This showed considerable imprpyement 
when compared with the 1970 and 1971 figures. Only ten SCUs continued to 
report student/faculty ratios above 25 :K Institutions in Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin reported student/faculty ratios 
of 25:1 or greater. Two institutions reported student/faculty ratios above 30:1 
in 1975 (see Table VIM), At the other extreme, a like number of institutions 
(10) reported student/faculty ratios of 12:1 or lower. 

Comparison of the student/faculty ratios predicted in 1972 for 1974-1975 
with actual data in 1974-1975 confirmed that funding plateaus reached in 1972 
apparently stabihzed student/faculty ratios near 20:1 (see Figures VIM and 



1, Hafcleroudi Moleni and Rayman, Hie R€gionai State Colleges and Universities Entsr 
the 1970s, p. 66. 
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TABLE VII • 1 

THE STUDENT • FACULTY RATIO IN AASCU ■ TYPE INSTITUTIONS 
In 1968-67, 1970.71, 1 974-76, (Aetual I, and 1976 & 1978 (Proiacted) 

NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 



Studint/Faculty Ratio 


1966-67 


1970^71 


1974-75 


1976 


1979 


Below 10-1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


10-1 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


11 ' 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


12-1 


1 


2 


9 


9 


^ 4 


13-1 


6 


2 


4 


4 


0 


14^ 1 


9 


7 


5 


5 


6 


15^ 1 


11 


20 


19 


19 


10 


16-1 


25 


26 


18 


18 


16 


^7- 1 


IB 


27 


31 


31 


31 


18-1 


10 


22 


29 


29 


33 


19 - 1 


10 


17 


31 


31 


19 


20-1 


15 


26 


26 


26 


37 


21-1 


12 


IB 


14 


14 


3 


22-1 


13 


13 


17 


17 


19 


23-1 


7 


12 


5 


5 


8 


24-1 


4 


5 


8 


8 


5 


25' 1 


9 


8 


3 


3 


5 


26-1 


3 


5. 


1 


1^ 


2 


27 ' 1 


2 


1 


4 


4 


2 


28-1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


29-1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


30-1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Above 30 - 1 


0 


2 


2 , 


2 


1 


Total 


159 


214 


222 


214 


207 



59 
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TABLiVlh2 
iint^Faoulty Ratio DjitrMQii 
lie?. ie?1. Wh lAGtuall, Wi, 19?e (Pfojaetedl by Mm of Irtutlons 
and Percent of Inititutions 



Institutioni by Number and Percent 

lie? 18?] io?i ie?e ie?e 

ent/Ficulty Wo Num. I Num. I Nym.^ NumJ 



Above 25:1 
Above 20:1 
At 20:1 

Below 20:1 



1? 11 1? a 10 4J 10 



5 



53 33 03 29 54 24 54 21 51 2B 
le 8 28 12 26 12 28 12 3? 18 
106 i? 151 ?1 173 ?e 1?3 81 120 01 



Total Number 
of In^itutioni 



m 214 222 214 20? 



VII4). The overall student-faculty ratio for 19744975 did not reach 20:1 as 
suggeited in previous reports. However, the biniodal peaks at 17: 1 and 19:1 (see 
Figure VIM) showed movement toward a peak at 20:1. A trend toward 20:1 
emerged in .examining predictions for 1976 and 1979 reported by the 1975 
sample institutions (see Table VII-3). 



Educational and General Income 



The institutional cost per student for 19744975 and projections for 1976 
and 1979 indicated a dramatic increase in student cost (see Table VII4 and 
Figure In 19744975, 24% of the sampling institutions reported institu- 

tional costs per student of at least $2,200,00. Projections for 1976 and 1979 
showed that 34% of the institutions in 1976 and 43% in 1979 expected 
institutional costs per student to exceed $2,200,00. This confirmed and 
extended the findings of the 1970 study which predicted a continuing increase 
from 1966.^ 

The mean amounts and percentages of educational and general income also 
showed some changes from the 1970 study (see Tables VII-6 and VII-7). As 
expected, the highest mean amounts for student fees occurred in the Northeast 
and Midwest regions. The lowest mean amount occurred Jn the Southwest which 
showed a correspondingly hi^ level of state support for postsecondary educa- 
tion (see Table VII^6). 

In comparing the 1970 and 19744975 percentages of iricome from student 
fees, several reponal differences emerged. The percentage of income from 
student fees in the Mountain-Plains region dropped from 30% in 1970 to 19.96% 
in 19744975. The percentages for the Southwest region decreased from 27% to 
20.62%, In both of these regions, the percentage from state funds represented 
less than the national mean percentage for public support (see Table VII4). This 
would indicate an area of concern for educators in those regions. 

The Southwest region, traditionally an area of low student fees, maintained 
approximately the same percentage in 19744975 (15%) as in 1970 (16%). The 
West also maintained its 10% level of student fees. 

In contrast to these low levels of student fees, the Northeast region 
maintained its level (33%) of student fees and moderate level (66%) of 



2, Ibid, p. 67. 
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TABLE VII ^3 

Percentege of the Total Number of AASCU Institutions Surveyed 
Which Fell into Given Student/FacultY Ratio Intervals, by Year 

1975 (Actual) 

1976 (Projected) 
1979 (Projected) 



Student/Faculty Ratio 


1975 


% 


1976 


% 


1979 


% 


15 to 1 and Below 


38 


17 


25 


9 


20 


10 


16 to 1 and 17 to 1 


49 


22 


50 


23 


47 


23 


18 to 1 and 19 to 1 


60 


26 


56 


26 


52 


25 


20 to 1 and 21 to 1 


40 


18 


45 


21 


45 


22 


22 to 1 and 23 to 1 


22 


10 


23 


11 


27 


13 


24 to 1 and 25 to 1 


11 


5 


g 


4 


10 


5 


26 to 1 and Above 


6 


3 


5 


2 


5 


2 


Total 


226 


100 


213 


100 


206 


100 



62 
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TABLE VII -4 
Institutional Colt Per Student for Fall 1974 (Actual) 
and Fall 1976 and 1079 (Projected) 

NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 



Cost per Student 
(in dollars) 


Fall 1974 


Fall 1976 


Fall 1979 


Below 600 


0 


0 


0 


600 ^ 799 


17 


14 


16 


800^999 


8 


14 


12 


1,000' 1,199 


e 


3 


J 


1,200 1,399 


16 


11 


9 


1,400 1J99 


17 


11 


10 


1,600 1,799 


21 


22 


14 


1,800^ 1,999 


37 


23 


21 


2,000^ 2,199 


25 


27 


18 


2,200 and ibove 


47 


63 


81 


Total 


194 


188 


188 



63 

56 



TABLE VII ^5 
Mean Amounts for Student Faes ai Source 
of Total Educational lneonie,^by Region, 1973-74 



Region 


Number 
Institutions 


Mean Student Fees 
(In thousands of dollars) 


1. West 


21 


1J34J43 


2. Mountain-Plains 


24 


1,136,687 


3. Southwest 


21 


564,299 


4. Midwest 


39 


3,978,155 


5, Southeast 


55 


1,368,439 


6. Northeast 


66 


3,124,144 


Total U. S. 


226 


2,229,016 
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Table Vll-e 



lOI^^IB Eduaational ind Ginafal \mm by Rapn 
Mem Sources and Amounti (In thouiendi of dollari, rpunded) 

^ of Total fp 

No, of Student State Total Student State 

REGION Inititytions - Feai. Mi IncQme h% Fundi 

West 21 1J34j43 ^ 10.84 7718 
Mduntain- 

1 pliins 24 ii3wei miM wm n iim 

Mitet 39 mW IW / 1WB3 22.82 5? J 

Boutheait i5 UiMae 4^M,l4i mm 2012 61.13 

Nortliaait 66 3J24J44 6.]2?,eeQ 1294,574 3311 6i|3 

Southwest 21 164.209 2168,418 3,888.291 11.30 , 72,3S 

TotiiUl 226 2,223,018 ^013,184 9,426J9B 231^ 63,80 
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Fluure VII-1. Frequency dlstrlbutlDn of student/faculty ratio In 
AASCU-type Institutions 1975 (projeeted and actual). 
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Cost pfr siudini (in hundreds of doilars) 



Figure Institutional cost p#r student for fall 1974 (aatual), 

1976-1977 {projeated). 
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Figure Vil-3. Pareentage of total number of AASCU Institutions 
in given studtnt/facuHy ritio Intenals, by year lifii, 1i70, 1972, 1i7S. 
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public support (see Toble VIW). The Midwast, also traditionally a region of high 
student fees, showed a slight decrease in percentage from 25% in 1970 to 23% In 
1974^975. 

The educational and general income from federal funds showed that the 
largest percentage of federal funds occurred In the Southwest and 
Mountain-Hains re^ons. TTie hl^est pereentage of foundation support also 
occurred in the Mountain-Plains region (see Table ¥11-7). 

The 1973 report commented that the Southwest region continued to 
experience high levels of public support and rapid growth in postsecondary 
education.' The present data confirmed this support for and growth of 
^postsecondary education in the Southwest. 

In general, the funding plateaus decreased in the 1970 study, continued 
through the 1970s at least to 1974-75. TTie changes In student/faculty ratios 
over the past nine years (see Figure VII-3) reflected the anticipated flnancial 
picture for AASCU-type institutions. The increase in overall student/faculty 
ratios and the trend toward approximating a 20^ 1 ratio indicated the confldence 
of AASCU-type institutions in future financial conditions. Althou^ a small 
percentage of sample institutions expected funding at a student/faculty ratio 
above 26:1, these institutions were too few to substantially affect the overall 
optimistic outlook for AASCU- type Institutions. 

A glance at Figure VII-3 further substantiated the trend toward a 20:1 
studeni/faculiy ratio. Although the student/faculty ratio in 1974-1975 failed to 
reach the precise 20:1 ratio predicted earlier, the movement toward that 
prediction demonstrated the trend in that direction. 



3. Ibid, p. 72. 
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CHAPTER S 



FUTURE PREDICTIONS ON ENROLLMENT 
AND STATEWIDE COORDINATION 

The present study obtained data in three primary areas of future predictions: 
student enrollment characteristlcSi degree program developments^ and future 
coordination and controL 

Changes in student characteristics confirmed the trends predicted in most 
contemporary hi^er education literature. Institutions in the sample reported an 
increase in mature students (lee Table VIIM). Eighty-two per cent of the sample 
institutions indicated an increase in students aged 25 to 55 years^ while 43% of 
the institutions also predicted an increase in students over the age of 55 years. 

Hie attendance patterns predicted by the sample institutions su^ested an 
increase in part-time students* but a decrease in in-out students (see Table 
VIIM). 

Educational background of students provided additional predictive data. More 
than 60% of the sample institutions predicted an increased enrollment of 
transfer students from 2-year institutions and students who already hold at least 
one baccalaureate degree. Fifty per cent of the institutions predicted an 
increased enrollment of transfer students from other 4-year institutions. These 
data further attested to the mobility and flexibility of students in postsecondary 
education. 



In addition to specific student characteristicsi the questionnaire yielded data 
concerning the types of expanded programs planned for the changing student 
population. One hundred institutions planned expansion of cultural liberal arts 
programs for mature students, while 125 institutions reported expansion of 
vocational programs for mature students interested in upgrading their skills (see 
Table VIII-2). Another interesting development related to these programs 
indicated that several institutions (94 out of 219 responding) expanded their 
programs in outreach counseling {see Table Vin-2). 

The expansion of doctoral programs in SCUs, discussed in Chapter 4, 
emphasized the tendency of SCUs to emulate research universities while 
maintaining adaptability to regional needs* The predictions of SCUs In the area 
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TABLE Vllhl 
radictid Student Enrollmint Davtlopmenti 



Institution! PfMieting NolMieor 
Incfiaii in Citiiory a Decriasi in Citigory 



lof ^ Number of I of 
Student institutions N^242 Institutions N^242 



ApofStudentj 

^ ~mM m 82 30 . 12 

^ OveriiYiars ICe 43 104 43 

Edycitional iacicground 

Transfer from 2% Coliegi 150 12 79 33 

Trinifirfrom4%rColiep 123 EO • 102 42 

AlfiidyliivilDagrii 1i3 13 71 



Attendance Fittarns 

Par^timeStudifiti 1S9 82 32 13 

In'OUtStudenti ' 75 31 135' ii 
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Table VIII '2 

Pradlctad Student inrollment Developments (from 1974 data) 



Type of Program 



No. of I nit* 
Expanding 



No. of Inst 
Not Expanding 



A. 



Mature students in 
Cultural liberal arts 
Vocational upgrading 
New vocations 
Special interest courses 



100 

125 
96 
85 



6 

3 
2 
4 



Outreach Counieling 
Off-campus centers 
Mobile counseling centers' 



94 

60 
17 



125 
108 
138 



of doctoral programs indicated a growing number of doctoral programs in largaf 
SCUs (see Figure VIIM). Ten institutions in the 15,000 - 19,000 size category 
reported doctoral offerings. One institution of the 20,000 size category indi" 
cated a doctoral progmm. Although thare existad sevefal SCUs with an roll man t 
over 20j000 only those in the present sample were considered for discussion 
here. In contrast to the expansion of doctoral programs In larger SCUs, one 
institution reported an enrbllment of 2,000-3,000 yet offered the doctoral 
degree (see Figure VIII'l). Hiis was considered an exception in that few small 
inititutlons maintained sufficient support systems to offer doctoral programs. 

The area of future coordination and control received much attention from 
sample institutions. Twenty-seven institutions in nineteen different states pre- 
dicted an increase in governing functions of statewide boards. These predictions 
connrmed the trend toward governance which recent literature suggested. 
Respondents from 208 institutions predicted increases in central responsibility 
and authority for the statewide board in one or more functions, One hundred 
fourteen Institutions expected the role of the statewide board to remain the 
same In the future. Interestingly, In four states some institutions indicated 
increased governing functions and others i?idicated decreased responsibility of 
statewide boards!! Thus, inconsistency was apparent which prevented general- 
izations on a statewide or regional basis. 
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TibleVljl-3 
Future CQordination and Control Predictions 

Role of Predict an Predict a Predict to Anticipate Statewide 

Increiie Decrease iRemain &m€ Board to be Estabiishad 



Planning 


74 


S 




26 


Budgeting 


56 


8 




14 


Policy-making 


§1 


5 




15 ' 


Governing 


27 


5 




9 


Total 


208 


23 


114 


64 



In general, the prediGtions in the area of student enrollment characteristics, 
doctoral degree offerings, and future coordination and control supported the 
predictions of the 1973 report and the trends reported in recent literature. In 
spite of the ''retrenchment'' trends and reports of financial stringency in 
postsecondary education, SCUs continued to forsee planned growth to accom^ 
modate the needs of their various constituencies. 
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CHAPTER 9 



SUMMARY 



During the last two decadaSi the state eoUeges and universities emerged as an 
important force In postsecondary education. The 1968 and 1973 reports 
identified, four types of institutions within the SCU classification. This taxon- 
omy of institutions included: 1) the single=purpose highly specialized college, 2) 
the teachers college, 3) the comprehensive state college or university and 4) the 
regional state university. This classification described SCUs as well in 1975 as in 
1968 and 1973. 

The present study compared 19744975 data with the 1970 results and 
reported findings in the following areas: 1) Institutional size and enrollment 
patterns; 2) undergraduate degrees; 3) graduate degrees; 4) Innovative programs; 
5) libraries; and 6) finances. In addition, a brief section considered future 
predictions in the areas of student enrollment and statewide coordination and 
control. 

Considerable growth occurred in the size and enrollment patterns of SCUs. 
By the yjar 1974=1975, SCUs represented 27% of the total undergraduate 
enrollment, 39% of the total graduate enrollment, and 48% of the earned degrees 
in public institutions. Although most SCUs enrolled fe\yer than 6,000 students, , 
institutions enrolling more than 15,000 showed increased firowth as did 
institutions enrolling 4,000-5,000 students. Student populations included signifi- 
cantly more part-time students and more mature students as well as more 
women and minority students, 

One major trend in undergraduate programs indicated a continuation of the 
occupational plurallsixi described in the 1973 study. Also, the expansion of 
subbaccalaureate programs confirmed previous studies as well as the Eastern 
Kentucky studies of less-than-baccalaureate level programs. 

At the baccalaureate level, SCUs continued expansion In liberal arts and 
science fields and in occupational programs, particularly the business and health 
professions. From their early origins in teacher education, most SCUs have 
evolved into diverse institutions offering comprehensive programs. Newly- 
established SCUs have started as comprehensive institutions and continue to 
expand In diverse areas, 

7(3 
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Continued growth in graduate aducation was e^ddent at intermediate, niai» 
ter's, and doctoral leviU. Intermediate level specialist programs, althou^ still 
primarily in the education fields expanded in number and subject fields offered. 
Masters' degree propams showed increased diversity and expansion, especially In 
occupational fields such as the health professions and computer sciences. One of 
the primary flndinp of the present study described the proliferation of doctoral 
programs in SCUs. Forty-five institutions in the present sample reported 
programs at the doctoral leveL Among these institutions, fourteen different 
doctoral depces were offered, with many institutions offering multiple types of 
doctoral depees in addition to the traditional Hi. D. and Ed. D, 

Currlcular innovations showed a growth in learning resource centers, area 
studies propams, and international programs, TTie commitment of AASCU to 
international education was clearly evident In the programs offered by SCUs, 
The development of weekend collegei and interdisciplinaty propams indicated 
further the efforts of SCUs to meet the needs of their various constituencies. 

In the area of library holdings, SCUs demonstrated continued growth and 
efforts to approximate the American Library Association standards for college 
libraries. Reponal dlfftrences retttained, but peater uniformity began to occur. 

Despite the reported steady state and financial stringency, SCUs increased In 
both student fees and educational and general income which tended to make the 
financial picture more optimistic than anticipated. The average student/faculty 
ratio in SCUs approached 20:1 althou^ several institutions exceeded 25: h 
Forty^three of the sample institutions reported costs per student of $2,200.00 in 
1974 while eighty-four institutions predicted a cost of $2,200.00 by 1979. 

In the area of educational and general income, regiond differences reflected 
the diversity of public support among SCUs, The Northeast and Midwest repons 
showed greater dependence upon student fees as a source of income. Conversely, 
increased state support characterized the West and Soudiwest repons, 

The trend toward centralization in varying levels of American government 
and corporate structure was reflected in the trend toward statewide coordination 
and governance in postsecondary education. Twenty-seven of the institutions In 
the present sample anticipated an increase in responsibility of statewide boards. 

In general, an aura of optimism and a feeling of expectation permeated the 
predictions of AASCU^type institutions as they: anticipated the future. The 
comniitment to provide universal access to a diversity of postsecondary edu- 
cation opportunities In the face of diminishing national priorities concerning 
postsecondary education provided a continuing challenge to institutional adapta- 
bility which traditionally characterized the state colleges and universities. 
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APPENDIX 1 



Institutional Name Changes- 1973 to 1976 
AASCU Members (By State) 

Institution Names as of June 1976 Institution Names as of 1973 



ALABAMA 

Alabamg State University 

Livinpton Univeriity Same 

Troy State University Same 

University of AJabama at Huntsville Same 

University of Montevallo Same 

University of South Alabama Same 



ALASKA 

University of Alaska, Anchorage 

ARIZONA 

Northern Arizona University 



Same 



Same 



ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Polytechnic College Same 

Arkansas State University Same 

Henderson State University Same 

Southern State College Same 

University of Central Arkansas Same 

University of Arkansas aE Little Rock Same 

University of Arkansas at Monticeilo Same 



CALIFORNIA 

' California Maritime Academy 
California Polytechnic State University, 

San Luis Obispo 
California State College, Bakersneld 
California State College^ Dominguei Hills 
California State College, San Bernardino 
California State College, Sonoma 
California State College^ Stanislaus 
California State Polytechrtic University, 

Pomona 

California State University, Chico 
Cailfornla State University, Fresno 
California State University! Fullerton 
California State University, Long Beach 
California State University, Los Angeles 
California State University, Northridge 
California State Univcrsity» Saeraniento 
Humboldt State University 
San Diego State University 
San Francisco State University 



Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

California State University, Humboldt 
California State University, San Diego 
Same 
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COLORADO 

Adams Stat§' CoIlaie 
University of Northern Colorado 
Fort Lewis College 
Metropolitan State College 
University of Southern Colorado 
Weitem Stite CoUep of Colorado 
Mesa CoUep 



Sam§ 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Southern Colorado State Collage 

Same 

Sime 



CONNECTICUT 

Central Connietieut State CoUege 
Eastern Connectieut State CoUege 
Southern Connecticut State CoUege 
Western Cormeaticut State CoUege 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Diitriet of Columbia Teacher's College 
Federal City CoUege 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 



Same 
Same 



FLORIDA 

Florida A & M University 
Florida Atlantic University 
Florida Intemational University 
Florida Technolopcal Unhfenity 
University of North Florida 
University of South Florida 
University of West Florida 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 



CEORGIA 

Albany State CoUege 
Armstrong State CoUefe 
Augusia CoUege 
Columbus CoUege 
Georpa CoUege 
Georpa Southern CoUege 
Geor^a State University 
North Georgia CoUege 
Savannah State CoUege 
Valdosta State CoUege 
West Georgia CoUege 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 



GUAM 

University of Guam 



Same 



IDAHO 

Boise State University 
Idaho State University 
Lewisdark State College, 



Same 
Same 
Same 



ILLINOIS 

Chicago State University 
Eastern Ulinois University 
Governors State Univeriity 



Same 
Same 
Same 
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Illinois State Univorslty 
Northeastern Illinois University 
Northern lUinois University 
Sangsmon State University 
Southern lUinoii'Univdrsity 
at EdwardsviUe 
Western Illinois University 



Same 
Same 

Same 

Same 
Same 



INDIANA 

Ball State University 

Indiana State University, Terre Haute 

Indiana State University, EvansviUe Campus 

IOWA 

University of Northern Iowa 

KANSAS 

Emporia Kansas Slate College 
Fort Mays Kansas State College 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Wichita State University 



Same 
Same 
Same 



Same 



Kansas State Teachers CoUege 

Same 

Same 

Same 



KENTUCKY 

Astern Kentucky University Same 

Morehead State University Same 

Murray State University Same 

Northern Kentucky State University Same 

Western Kentucky University Same 

LOUISIANA 

Granibling State University Same 

Louisiana Tech University Same 

McNeese State University Same 

Nicholls State University Same 

Northeast Louisiana University Same 
Northwestern State University of 

Louisiana Same 

Southeastern Louisiana University 6ame 

University of Southwestern Louisiana Same 

MAINE 

University of Maine at Augusta Same 

University of Maine at Farmington Same 

University of Maine at Fort Kent Same . 

University of Maine at Machias Same. 

University of Maine at Portland-Gorham Same 

University of Maine at Presque Isle Same 

Maine Maritime Academy i Same' 

MARYLAND 

Bowie State College Same 

Coppin State College Same 
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Froitbuig State CoUep 

Ma^n Statue CoUefe 

St Mary's CoUip of Maryland 

Siliibury Stat€ CoUap 

To^oh State University 

Unrmidty of Baltimore 

Umveriity of Maryland, Baitimore County 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Towson State College 

Same 

Same 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Bdbton State CoU^ Same 

Bridfewater State College Same 

Fitchburg State CaUege Same 

Franuiigham State College Same 

Massachusetts CoUege of ^t Same 

Massaehusetti Nkritime Aeademy Sune 

North Adams State College Same 

Salem State CoUege Same 

Southeastern Massaehusetts Untversity Same 

University of LoweU Same 

Westfiild State College Same 

WoTcoster State Colieie Same 



MICHIGAN 

Central Micly>^ University 
Eastern Mieiiisan University 
Fems State CcMege 
Grand Valley State Colleges 
Lake Superior State Collage 
Northern Miohlgan University 
Oakland University / v 
Sapnaw VaUey State Colleie 
Western Michipn Univeriity 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 



MINNESOTA 

Dc^^niidji State University 
Mankato State University 
Metropolitan State University 
Moofhead State Univeriity 
St. Qoud State University 
Southwest State University 
Winona State University 



Same 
Same 

Minnesota Metropolitan State College 
Moorhead State College 
St Cloud State College 
Southwest State College 
Winona State College 



MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn State University 
Delta State University 
Jackson State University 
Mississippi University for Women 
Mississippi Valley State University 
University of Southern Mississippi 



^corn A It M College 

Delta State College 

Jackson State College 

Mississippi State College for Women 

Mississippi Valley State College 

Same 
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MISSOURI 

Central Missouri State University 
Harris Teachers College ^ 
Missouri Southern State College 
Misiourl Western State College 
Northeast Missouri State University 
Northwest Missouri State University 
Southeast Missouri State University 
Southwest Missouri State University 

MONTANA 

Astern Montana College 
Northern Montana College 
Western Montana College 
Montana College of Mineral Science 
and Technolcjgy 



Same 
Same 

Missouri Southern College 

Missouri Western Colleie ^ 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 



Same 
Samu 
Same 



Same 



NEBRASKA 

Chsdron State College 

Kearney State College 

Peru State College 

University of Nebraska at Omaha 

Wayne State College 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 



NEVADA 

University of Nevada at Las Vegas 



Same 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene State College 
Plymouth State College 



iame 
Same 



NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City State College 

Kean College of New Jersey 

Montclair State College 

New Jersey Institute of Technology 

Ramapo College of New Jersey 

Stockton State College 

rhomas A. Edison College 

Trenton State College 

William Paterson College of New Jersey 

NEW MEXICO 

Western New Mexico University 

NEW YORK 

Empire State College 

Now York State College of CeramicSi 

Alfred University 
State University of College at Broekport 
.State University College at Buffaio 
State University College at Cortland 
State University College at Ffcdonia 



Same 
Same 
Same 

Newark State College of Engineering 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 



Same 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
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State University CoUep of Arts and 

Sciencij Gencseo 
SUNY Maritime Academy 
State University Collep at New Paltz 
State University CoUege at Oneonta 
State Univenity of New Vgrk» College of 

Arts and Science, Oswego 
^tate University of New York* CoUegD of 

Arts and Science^ Hattsbur^ 
State University College at Potsdam 
State University College at 

Utica/Rome 
State University of New York, 

College at Purchase 
Richmond CoUege, City University of 

New York 



State Umversity College at Geneseo 

SUNY Maritime College 

Same 

Same 

State University College at Oswego 

State University CoUege at Flattsbur^ 
Same 

State Umversity at Utica/Rome 
State University CoUege at Purch« 
Same 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Appalachian State University Same 

East Carolina University Same 

Elizabeth City State University Same 

FayetteviUe State University Same 

North Carolina Central University Same 

Pembroke State University Same 

Western Carolina University Same 

Winiton-Salem State University Same 

University of North CaroUna at WUmington Same 

University of North Carolina at AsheviUe Same 

University of North Carolina at Charlotte Same 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro Same 



NORTH DAKOTA 

Dickinson State CoUege Same 

MayvUle State CoUege Same 

Minot State CoUege Same 

VaUey City State CoUege Same 

OHIO 

Bowling Green State University Same 

Central State Umversity Same 

aevcland State Univerilty Same 

The University of Akron Same 

The Univershy of Toledo Same 

Wright State University Same 

Youngstown State University Same 

OKLAHOMA ^ _ 

Centml State University 

East Central Oklahoma State University ^st Central State CoUege 

Northeastern Oklahoma State Unwerslty Northeaitem State CoUege 

Northwestern Oldahoma State University Northwestern State CoUe^ 

University of Science & Art of Oklahoma Same i 

Southeastern Oklahoma State University Same 

Southwestern Oklahoma State University Same 
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OREGON 

Eastern Oregon State College 
Portland State University 
Oregon Institute of Technology 
Southern Oregon State College 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bloomsburg State College 
California State College 
The Capitol Campus^ Pennsylvania 
State University 
Clicyney State College 
Clarion State Collyge 
East Stroudsburg Statu College 
Edinboro State College 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Kutztown State College 
Lincoln tlniversity 
Lock Haven State College 
Mansrield State College 
MiUersvillc State College 
Shippensburg State College 
Slippery Rock State College 
University of Pittsburgh at Johnstown 
West Chester State College 

RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island College 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

The College of Charleston 
The Citadel 
Francis Marion College 
Lander College 
Winthrop College 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Black HDls State Colluge 

Dakota State College 

Nortliern State College 

University of South Dakota at Springfield 

TENNESSEE, 

Austin Peay State University 
East Tennessee State University 
Memphis State University 
Middle Tennessee State University' 
Tennessee Technological Univeri^^;/ 
University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 
University of Tennessee at Martin 
University of Tennessee at Nashville 



Same 
Same 

Oregon Technical Institute 
Southeni Oregon CoUege 

Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 



Same 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Sarac 
Same 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 



Same 
Same 
Same 
iame 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
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TEXAS 

Anielo State University Same 

East Texas State University Same 

Lamar University Same 

Midwestern State University Same 

North Texas State University Same 

Sam Houston State University Same 

Southwest Texas State University Same 

Stephen F, Austin State Univeriity Same 

Sul Ross State University Same 

Texas A ^ I University at Corpus Christi Same 

Texas A 4 1 Univeriity at KingsviUe Same 

Texas A & I University at Laredo Same 

Texas Southern University Same 

Texas Women*! University Same 

University of Texas at Dallas Same 

University of Texas at San Antonio Same 

University of Houstoni Gear l^ke City Same 

University of Houston, Victoria Campus Same 

West Texas State University Same 



UTAH 

Southern Utah State College 
Weber Stale College 



Same 
Same 



VERMONT 

CasUeton State Colle|e 
Johnson State College 
Lyndon State College 



Same 
Same 
Same 



VIRGINIA 

Qinch Valley College 
CoUege of William and Mary > 
George Mason University 
Longwood College 
Madison College 
Mary Washington College 
Norfolk State CoUege 
Old Dominion University 
Radford College 

Virginia Commonwealth University 
Virginia Military Institute 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 



VIRGIN ISLANDS 

College of the Virpn Islands 



Same 



WASHINGTON 

Central Washington State College 
Astern Washington State College 
Western Washington State College 
The Everpeen State College 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluefield State College Same 

Concord College , Same 

Fairmont State College Same 

Marshall University Same 

Shepherd CoUege Same 

West Library State College Same 

West Vir^nifl College of Graduate Studies Same 

West Virpnia Institute of Technology Some 

West Vlrpnja State College, Same 

WISCONSIN 

University of Wiiconsin- Eau Claire ^ ' Same 

University of Wisconsin* LaCrosse Same 

University of Wiiconiin- Oshkosh Same 

University of Wisconsin- Parkside Same 

University of Wisconsin^ Platteville Same 

University of Wiiconiin- River Falls Same 

University of Wisconsin- Stevens Point Same 

University of Wiiconiin- Stout Same 

University of Wisconsin- Superior Same 

University of Wisconsin- Whitewater Same 
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APPENDIX 2 



FOLLOW UP QUESTIONNAIRE 

REGIONAL STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
(AASCU^Type Institutions) 

December, 1974 

NAME OF TNCTTTTTTTHM 

- CITY & STATE : 

Name of Individual 

Completing Qugg^^ionnflj'^^ . _ _ _ _ 

Tit!p 

Please return by January 24, 1975 to: 

Dr. C. Theodore Moien, Jr., Assistant Vice President, Corporate Affairs 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM 
Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
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(Leavi Blank) 



_ (Leave Blank) 

In order to answer questions 3, 4 and 5. use the following 
definition of "ful " 

A full-tInK student is an uhdergraduate enrolled for a 
minimum of U credit hours per serniitir or 12 credit 
hours per quarter, or for a total of 24 stneitir hours 
or 36 quarter hours per acadimic ^aar ( September- June } . 

Present Enrollment'-Fal 1 1974 (full^tlire equivalent) 
(Please place one check only 1n each column) 

Size of Institytion Undergraduati Graduate^ 

(01) 20,000 and above 

(Oi) 15,000 - 19*919 ^ — . 

(03) 12,000 - 14,999 ^ ^ 

(04) 10,000 - n.999 — 

(05) 8, COO - 9.999 , ' 

(06) 6,000 ' 7,999 . , 

(07) 5,000 - 5,999 — 

(08) 4,000 - 4.999 ^ 

(09) 3.000 - 3,999 / - — 

(10) 2,000 - 2*999 _^ 

(11) 1,000 - 1 ,999 . . 

(12) Less than 1 ,000 . ^ 

(13) Please check if you have 

no graduate program ■ - - 

Estimated Enrollment-Fan 1976 (full-time equivalent) 
(Please place one check only In each column) 

Size of Institution Under graduate Graduate Total 

(01) 20,000 and above ' . — _ 

(02) 15.000 - 19.999 ^ — ^ 

(03) 12,000 - 14,999 ^ — ^ — ^ 

(04) 10,000 - 11,999 _„ 
(OS 8,000 - 9,991 

(06) 6,000 - 7,999 . ^ 

(07) 5,000 - 5,999 

(08) 4,000 ' 4,999 — ^ 

(09) 3,000 - 3,999 

(10) 2,000 - 2,999 ^ ^ _ — 

(11) 1 ,000 ' 1,999 . _ . 

(12) Less than 1,000 

(13) Please check if you have 
no graduate program 
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Estimatid Enfol lfnent--Fan 1979 (full-time iqulvalent) 
(Please place one check only in each column) 

Size of Institution yndergraduate Graduate Total 



(01) 


20 


.000 


and above 


(02) 


15 


,000 


- 19,999 


(03) 


U 


,000 


- 14,999 


(04) 


10 


.000 


= 11,999 


(OS) 


8 


000 


- 9,999 


(06) 


6 


000 


- 7.999 


(07) 


5 


000 


- 5,999 


(08) 


4 


000 


- 4»999 


(09) 


3 


000 


- 3.999 


(10) 


2, 


000 


- a, 999 


(11) 


1, 


000 


' 1.999 


(12) 


Las 


s than 1 ,000 


(13) 


Please 


check if V 



no graduate program 



6, Degrees Offered at Intermediate or Sixth'^year Level (Place checks, 
as appropriate, in each column,) 



Degree 

Advanced Master of Educ. 
AdvanCid iGrad, Cert, 
Advanced Deg» or Cert, in 
Educ, 

Specialist in Educ, 
Specialist in Guidance ^ 

Counsel ing 
Special ist in Art 
Specialist In Science 
Specialist In Sch. Admin. 
Specialist in Sch. Psych. 
Other (specify) . 

Other (specify) 



(1) 

Offered 
Currently 



(2) 

To Be 
propped 



Planned 
Fall 1976 



(S) 
Planned 
Fall 1979 
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7, Digrees Offered at Doctofil Level (PI act checks, as appropriate, in 
each column, ) 



Degree 

Architecture (D. Arch,) 
Arts (Doctor of Arts) 
Bus. Admin. (D.B.A. ) 
Computer Sc1. (D.C.S) 
Crifninology (D,Cr1fn.) 
Education (Ed.D,) 
Engineering (D.Engrj 
Engr. *Scll (D.Engr.Sclj 
Fine Arts (D.F.A;) 
Forestry (D.F, ) 
Health & Safety (D.H.Sj 
Hebrew Letters (D.H.L.) 
Hebrew Studies (D.H.S,) 
Humanities (D.Hum.) 
Library Sci. (D.L.S.) 
Modern Lang. (D.H.L.) 
Music (D.Hus.) 
Musical Arts (D.M.A.) 
Music Ed. (D.Mus.Edj 
Nursing Sci. (D.N.Sc) 
Philosophy (Ph.D. ) 
Physical Ed. (D^P.Ej 
Public Admin. (D.P.A.) 
Public Health (D.P.H.) 
Recreation Ed. (O.R.E.) 
Science (D.Sc.) 
Social Work (D.S.W.) 
Social Sci. (D.S.S.) 
Other (specify) 



Offered 
Currently 



(2) 
To Be 
Dropped 



(4) 
Planned 
Fall 1976 



(S) 
Planned 
Fall 1979 



8. Earned Degrees Awarded 1973-1974 Academic Year 



Number 



Subbaccalaureate 

Baccalaureate 

Master's 

1 ntermediate 

Doctorate 
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9. Major Fields of Study 



A. Subbaccal aupeate (Place check, as appropriate, In each column.) 

(1) (2) (4) (i) 

Offered Developed Planned for Starting 

Field 1973-74 1970-74 Fall 1976 Fall 1979 



Agriculture (business ma- 
chines and animal I crop 
production) 

Forestry 

Horticulture (flowers, 
shrubbery, turf, etc.) 

Marketing, Merchandising, 
h Retailing 

Public Administration 

Hotel, Hotel, h Restau- 
rant Management 

Petroleum Distribution 

Dental Assisting or Hygiene 
Nursing (registered or 
practical ) 

Radiology I X-Ray Tech, 
Other Medical or Health 
Related Fields 

Home Economics and 
Homemaking 

Accounting S Sookkeeping 

Business Admin. & General 
Business 

Data PrograniTiing , Pro- 
cessing, S Keypunch 

Clerical. Secretarial, § 
Stenographic Fields^ 

Office Management 

Chemistry, Chemical Engr. 

I Technology 
Civil Engr, & Tech, (1ncl. 

highways & surveying) 
General Science, i£ngr. & 

Technology 
Mechanical Engr. ^ Tech, 
Metallurgical, Mineral h 

Petroleum Engr, or Tech. 
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9. Major Fields of Study (Continued) 
A, Subbaccalaureate (Continuid) 



mi 



(1) (2) (4) (5] 

Offered Developed Planned for Starting 
1973.74 1970^74 Fall 1976 fall 1979 



Construction I Halntenanet 
Trades (carpentry, heavy 
equipment, masonry, itcj 
Drafting a. Design (all types) 
Heating, cooling, plumbing, 
4 electrical installation & 
sirvicing 
Aytomobile Fields (mechanici, 

body repair, 1 services) 
Aviation Fields 
Conmircial graphics, h In- 
dustrial arts (includina 
printing, linotype, etc.) 
Machinework (tool I die, etcj 
Metal wofkinq ^ welding 
Leather working (shoe repair, 
manufacturing, etc.) 

Food Service (baker, cook, 
chef, waiter and manager) 

Police & Fire Protection 
Fields 

General Education 



Other 


(specify) 


Other 


(specify) 


Other 


(specify) 


Other 


(specify) 


Other 


(specify) 



B. Baccalaureate (Place check, as appfoprlate, in each column.) 

(1) (Z) (4) (5) 

Offired Devtlopid Planned for Startlnq 

Broad Field * 1973.74 1970-74 Fall 1976 Fall 1979 

Agriculture . _ - 

Afchitecture ^ — - 

Biolonical Sclencp _ _^ „ — ^ 

*NOTF' Ths^r Rroa l Fi?H cfteiofUs sr^ those defined for strtistic?] 
use by the United States Office of Education. 
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Hajor Fields of Study (Continuid) 



Baccaliufeate (Continued) 

(1) 
Offerid 

Broad Field 1973-74 

Business and Connierce 

City Planning 

Computer Science and 

Syitens Analysis 

Education 

Engineering 

English and Journalism 

Fine and Applied Arts 

Folklore ~ 

Foreign Languagei and 

Literature 

Forestry 

Geography . 

Health Professions 

Home Economics 

Law _ 
Library Science _ 

Mathenatical Subjects 

Military Science 

Phi 1 osophy 
Physical Sciences 

Psychology _^ 

Records Management 

Religion 

Social Sciences 

Trade & Industrial Training __ 
Other (specify) 



(2) (4) (S) 

Developed Planned for Starting 
1970-74 Fall 1 976 Fall 197 9 



C, Master's (Place check, as appropriate. In each column.) 

(1) (2) (4) (S) 

Offered Developed Planned for Starting 

Broad Field 1973-74 1970-74 Fall 1976 Fall 1979 

Agriculture 

Architecture ^ ~' ^~ 

Biological Science ~ IZ ~ ~ 

Business and Commerce ^ 

City Planning _V 1 ZZ 

Computer Science and _ _ ^ 

Systems Analysis 

Education ~ ^ ~ 
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Major Flaldl of Study {Continuid) 



C. Mastef'j (Continued) 

(1) 

Offered 

Broad Field 1973-74 



Engineering 

English ind Journalism 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Folklofe 

Foreign Languages and 

Literature 
Foreitry 
Geography 
Health Professions 
Home Iconomlcs 
Law , 

Library Science 

Mathematical Subjects ^ 

Military Science 

Philosophy 

Physical Sciences 

Psychology 

Records Management 

Religion 

Social Sciinces 

Trade & Industrial Training 

Other (specify) 



(2) (5) 
teveloped Planned for Starting 
1970^74 Fall 1976 Fall 1979 



0, Intermediate (Place check, as appraprlatei In each colunin) 

(1) (2) (4) (5) 

Offered Developed Planned for Starting 

Broad Field 1973-74 1970-74 Fall 1976 Fall 1979 

Agriculture ^ — — --^ ^ 

Architecture • 

Blological Science _^ ^ — 

Business and Commerce ' . . 

City Planning ^ ^ — - 

Computer Science and 

Systems Analysis - - - 

Education ^_ ----- 

Engineering . . _ ■ 

English and Journalism 

Fine and Applied Arts ^ ^ — ^ 

Folklore - 

Foreign Languages 

and Literature 

Forestry .^^^ 



Major Fields of Study (Continuid) 



D. Intirmfdlati (Continued) 

. (1) (2) (4) (5) 

Offered Developed Planned for Starting 

Broad Field 1973-74 1970^74 Fall 1976 Fall 197_9 



Health Profeisions 
Home Economics 
Law 

Library Science 
Mathifnatlcal Subjects 
Military Science 
Fhnosophy 
Physical Sciences 
Psychology 
Records Management 
Religion 
Social Sciences 
Trade and Industrial 

Training 
Others (specify) 



E, Doctorate (Please specify by initials doctorate offered in each field) 

. (1) (2) (4) (5) 

Offered Developed Planned for Starting 
Broad Field 1973-74 1970-74 Fall 1976 Fall 1979 



Agricul ture 
Architecture 
Biological Science 
Business and Commerce 



City Planning 

Computer Science and 

Systems Analysis 

Education 
Engineering 

English and Journalism __" 
Fine and Applied Arts ~ 
Folklore " " 

Foreign Languages i 

and Literature 

Forestry 

Geography 

Health Professions ^ ~ 
Home Economics " " " ^ 

Law 
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9, Major Fields of Study (Continued) 



E, Doctorate (Continued) 

(T) (2) _ (4) (5) 

Offered Developed Planned for Starting 

' Broad Field 1973-74 1970^74 _ £al1 1976 Fall 1979 

Library Science - - ^ ^ 

Mathematical Subjects _ _ - . 

Military Science _ " _. - 

Philosophy . _ _ _ 

Physical Sciences . " _ ^ - 

Psychology _ _ _1 _ ____ 

Records Management - — 

Religion ^ ^ _ — - 

Social Sciences " ^ ^ 

Trade and Industrial 

Training . ^ 

Miscellaneous Fields _ - 



10, Specialized Areas In Education (Place check, as appropriate, in each column) 

(1) (2) (4) . (5) 

Offered Developed Planned for Starting 

Specific Field * 1973-74 1970^74 Fall 1976 Fall l97q 

Administration ^ _ __ 

Wult , _^ " ____ — _ 

Agriculture ____ _ 

Art _ — 

Blind Children ^ - - 

Business and Conmerce ^ - _ _ 

Crippled Children ^" _ 

Cufriculum and Instruction _ 

Deaf Children . _ 

Early Childhood _ " " _ _ ._ - 

Educational Psychology ^ " .__ 

Elementary _ ^ — 

Emotionally Disturbed 

Children ^ _ 

Exceptional Children . _ — =_^_^__ 

General Education and 

Teaching ____ - 

Quidance and Counseling _ _ . - - 

Health Education ^ ____ 

History, Philosophy 

and Comparative . _ . 



*NQTE* The majors in education are those defined for statUtlcal use by 
the United States Office of Education. 
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10. Speclai^jed Arfiai In Education (Continued) 



(1) (2) (4) (5) 

Offered Oeveloped Planned for Starting 
iBectfIc Field 1973-74 1970-^74 Fill 1976 Fair 1979 

Horn EcQnomics 
Hentaiiy Retarded Chlldpen 
Music 

Nursiry and Kindergarten 
Physical Education 
Recrditlon 

Rehabilitation Counseling 
getan Selling 
Secondary 

Speech and Hearing Problems 
Tradt and industrial Arts 




11. ^ ^ Total Number of volumes in all libraries, 

12. A. Does your Institution certify teachers? 

B, If yes* how many teachers did your Institution 
certify during the 1973-74 academic year? 

13. Student- Faculty Ratio (Please exclude all full-time administrative and 
full-time research personnel, IncTude part-time faculty on an FTE basis,) 

to one faculty member. Fall 1974 

Hunger Qf students 

^ — - to one faculty fnemberi Fall 1976 

Istlmated no. of students 

to one faculty member * FaM 1979 



IstlmatidlTo. of students 

14, innovative or Ijcperimental Programs Available In 1974-75 

A. Available In 1974-75 and Continuing (Check as appropriate) 
^..^^^ Students Involved in Campus Governance 

^.^^^ Learning Resource Centers^ with Instructional Services as Follows: 

^ T.V. and Radio Facilities and Educational Programs 

"2" Independent Study Centers 
" Audio Listening Materials 

_^ Video-Tape Facilities and Materials 

^ Other (Specify) 

^^^^^^ Area Studies Programs (African, Asian* Latin American?) 

Special Overseas Centers 

Sister College or University Abroad, with 
Student Exchange 

Faculty Exchange 

^ Materials Exchanges-books , films, etc. 

Other (Specify) 
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14. Innovative or Expifimsntal Programs Availabli In 1974-7S (Continued) 

A. AvaiUble in 1974-75 and Continuing (Continued) 

Special Field Work or Interne Programs 
If so, what fields? . " 

C omputer-asslited Instruction or Learning Facilities 

and Materials 
Innovativi Administrative Changes 
Credit Examination 
Credit for Work Experience 
Extended Campus Programi 
~ C ontract Degree Programs 

S pecial Programs for Adult Learners 
Other (Specify) 



B. Plans for Future Innovation (Check as appropriate) 
Students Involved in Campus Governance 

Learning Resource Centers, with Instructional Services as FqIIows 
T . V . and Radio Facilities and Educational Prografw = 
"__ Independent Study Centers 

^A udlo Listening Materials 

1 V ideo^Tape Facilities and Materials 
J "O ther (Sped fy) 

A rea Studies Programs TAfrlcan* Asian* Latin American?) 

Special Overseas Centers 

Sister College or University Abroad, with 

^ ^Student Exchange 

F aculty Exchange 

M aterials ExchangH--books , fil^s, etc. 

^Dther {Specify) _ ^ ^ . 

^ ^Special Field Work or Interne Programs 

If so, what fields? ^ 



Computer-assisted Instruction or Learning Facilities 

and Materials 
Innovative Administrative Changes 
Credit by Examination 
Credit for Work Experience 
Extended Campus Programs 
Contract Degree Programs 
^Special Programs for Adult Learners 
Other (Specify ) . . _ 
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15, Financial Matters 



A. Institutional Cost Per Student (Place one check only in each column. 
Please do not Include residence hall costs In per student costs.) 



Cost In Dollars 



Fall 1974 



(Estimated) 
Fall 1976 



(Estimated) 
Fall 1979 



(0) 


Below 


$600 


(1) 


600 




799 


(2) 


800 




999 


(3) 


1,000 




1,199 


(4) 


1,200 




1,399 


(5) 


1,400 




1,599 


(6) 


1,600 




1,799 


(7) 


1,800 




1,999 


(0) 


2,000 




2 J99 


(9) 


2.200 


and above 



B. $ 



grounds , 



Current book value of buildings, 
and equipinent. 



Total Institutional Budget 

1973^74 

$ " 1974-75 (Estimated) 

$ "1 975-76 (Estimated) 

$ ^ ~_1 " 1 978- 79 (Estimated) 



Sources and arrounts of educational and general income for 
1973-74 (in thousands of dollarSj rounded off) 
S ^Student fees 

S 

^General appropriations 
Earmarked funds 

$ 

S 



State funds 

$ 

$ " 

^Federal funds 

^Foundations 

_Other {specify)^ 



Total Educational and General Income 



Sources and Amounts of Capital Fund 

$ _ _ B ond Issues 

$ S tate General Fund 

S tudent Fees for Buildings 

Check one only (1 ) ' A ll Types 

(2)^ ^Special Types Only 

Union 

Audi tor i urn 
H'^=^Hh Centers 



(buildings and lands) 
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IS, Financial Matters (Continued) 



C. Total Institutional Budget (CQntlnuid) 

2. Sources and Amounts of Capital Funds (Continued) 

Student Fees for Buildings (Cjntinu^d) 

^Field HouieSi Stadiums 

__R esidence Halls 

Jhapels 

Classroom Buildings 

Other 



$ ^Federal Funds 

$ Four^ations 
$^ '-- S pecial Gift 

S ~ _ _ _ ^"P ther (specify)^ 



i _ T otdl Capital Funds 



16, Budgeting and Financial ContrQl 

A, To whom doe^ your Institution initially apply for public appropri- 
ations for annual operating e)cpensesf (Please check one only) 

(1) Governing board for this institution only 

(2) 1 Governing board for this and other public institutions 

(3) _ Statevnde coordinating and planning board of 

higher education 

(4) State governor 

(5) estate legislature or legislative committei 

(6) O ther (specify) _ 

By whom are contracts let for the construction of buildings at 
your institution? (Please check only one) 

(1) By the institution 

(2) "By the governing board 

(3) ^ ^By the statewide board of higher education 

(4) O ther f specify) 

C, Does your institution distinguish between major and minor 
purchases? 

yes (1) no (2) 

If "yes»" at what anwunt do major purchases begin? %^ __ 

Who makes major purchases for your institution? (Please check only one) 

(1) The institution 

(2) A designated statewide agency 

(3) O ther (specify) . 
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16. Budgeting and Financial Control (Continued) * 

Dd€s your Institution distinguish tetween major and minor 
purchases (Continued) 

if "no," who makes all purchases for your institution? (Pleise check one) 
p) T he institution 

(2) ^ A designated statewide igency 

(3) Other (specify) " 



0, By whom are annual contracts let for goods and services at your 
institution? (Please check only one) 

(1 ) ^ By the institution 

(2) ^By a designated statewide agency 

(3) By the governing board 

(4) ^Other (specify) 



17, Future Coordination and Control 

A. What future developments are anticipated at your institution In the 
area of statewide planning and coordination? 

n) Establishment of a statewide board of higher education 

which will have responsibility and authority In the 
area(s) ofi 

(1) planning and coordination 

( 2 ) ^budgetl ng 

( 3 ) p o 1 i cy-ma k1 ng 

(4) governing 

(5) o ther (specify) 

(2) ^ ^Increased responsibility and authority will be delegated to 

the statewide board already In existence* in the areas of^ 

(1) p lanning and coordination 

(2) ^budgeting 

( 3 ) w 1 i cy-na king 

(4) g overning 

(B) _other f specify) 



(3) ^ —- D ecrease In the responsfblllty and authority delegated to 

t>m statewide board already In existence. In the areas of: 
(l) . p lanning and coordination 
( 2 )^ budge 1 1 ng 

(3) policy-making 

(4) ^ governing 

(5) O ther (specify ) 

(4) Responsibil Ity and authority of existing statewide board 

to remain as they are, 

(^) O ther (specify ) 
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17. Future Coofdlnatlon ind Control (continued) 



B. What dois your institution anticipate concerning its own role and 
influence In statewide coordination and planning? 
n ) - _ ^„ _ a n increase In . Importaoce 

(2) a decrtasi in 1fnportanc& 

(3) ^no significant change in Importance 

(4) o ther (specify) — 



C. If your Institution anticipates either a decrease or an increase 
in its roli and Influence in statewide coordination and planningj 
what do you ejcpect to be the single irost important factor in 
this change? 

(1) d isinterest in statewide coordinating and planning by 

~ our institution 

(2) i nfluence of other state colleges and universities 
(AASCU-type institutions) 

(3) I nfl uence of state university or land-grant Institution 

(4) influence of cormiunity colleges or other subbaccalaureate 
Institutions 

(5) mother (specify — 



18. Student Enrollment Developments 

Approximate ^age in 2-year Occupational Curricula (Fall 1973) 

Full-Time Part-Time. 

Approximate %age in Z-year Occupational Cu'rrlcuTa (Fall 19747 

Full-Time Part-Time_ 



Changes Taking Place in Your Student Body: 

(a) Increasing number of part-time students? 

If yes» is the Increase small , moderate , large 

Expected to continue in 1974-75' Yes __ No_ 

(b) Are more mature itudents enrolling? 

25-5i years of age Ves^ No^ 

Senior students over 55 Ves^ No^ 



Are increasing numbers of mature students interested in: 
Cultural liberal arts courses _ 
Vocational courses^-upgrading an existing career _ 
Vocational courses--new careers _ 

Hobbies and special interests 

(c) Are more women enrolling? Yes^^ ^ No^ 

fdi Are siqni f icantly more minority students enrolling? 

Yes_ ^ N0_ 

(e) Are more transfers from 2-year colleqes enrolling? 

Yes ^ No^ 

(f) Are more transfers from other 4-year colleqes enroning? 

" ^ Yes^ No^ 

(a) Are more students with bachelor degrees enroning? 

Ye5_ No^ 

If yes. are they primarily In occupational programs? 

Yes__ No 
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(h) Is in-out attindanci decreasing iSame_^.1ncreaEina 
(ij Numbir of students requlfing financial assistance is 

decreas1ng_^ ,same_ Increasing 

What new vocational pragrams have students requested? 



Do you plan to add? Yes^ ^ No_ 



Are students entering any unique programs? Yes N o 

Names of unique progfams, i.e., gunsmithingi feminine flxlt-n^chanics , 
paraoptometrics (1 ) .(g) (3) 

Are you expanding "outreach counseling" services? Yes^ N o 

(a) Off-campus, satellite centers? Yes ^ No 
(bj With mobile counseling centers? YiS^ N o 



Do you have any predictions regarding future changes in enrollment 
patterns, based on the current trends reported above? 
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APPENDIX 3 



Doctoral Degrees Awarded by Sample Institutions in 1974 





Number of Degrees 


!nstitution 


19/4 


University of Akron 




Bail State University 


72 


Bowling Green State University 


51 


Caiifornia State University, Los Angeles 


if 
1 


City University of New York 


151 


East Tennessee State University 


tat 

5 


last Texas State University 


66 


Florida Atlantic University 


15 


Idaho State University 


18 


Illinois State University 


24 


Indiana State University 


29 


Indiana University of Pannsylvania 


9 


Louisiana Tech University 


6 


University of Maine at Portland-Gorham 


57 


McNeese State University 


1*3 


Memphis State University 


20 


Middle Tennessee State University 


8 


New Jersey Institute of Technology 


6 


Northeast Louisiana University 


4 


Northern Arizona University 


7 


University of Northern Colorado 


1B9 


Northern Illinois University 


76 


North Texas State University 


123 


Northwestern State University (Louisiana) 


9 


University of South Florida 


13 


University of Southern Mississippi 


1E0 


University of Southwestern Louisiana 


7 


University of Toledo 


178 


Western Michigan University 


41 


Wichita State University 


1 


College of William and Mary 


180 
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